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LONDON HOTELS 














SOUTH AMERICA 


Unique 3 months Tour in and around 
the great Southern Continent, an 
entirely new field for pleasure 
travel. Leaves July 3. 


EUROPE 


Many select Parties leave during June, 
July and August, covering All Routes. 
$150 TO $1160 


All expenses included 


AROUND THE WORLD 


36th Annual Series of Select Partiesfor 
Grand Tour of the World leave 
from September to January 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 offices), Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
140 Offices Abroad. 

Cook’s Travelers’ Checks Pay- 
able Everywhere 

















1908 == 
University ‘travel 


Thoughtful preparation will insure the consumma- 
tion and the success of next year’s plans. 

Our pamphlet of suggested readings, which are 
arranged under topics of especial interest to the Euro- 
pean traveller, is a unique and an invaluable guide for 
your prospective reading. Free on request. Write for it. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 


EXCEPTIONAL TOURS 


Gibraltar—12 countries—$360 to $595. 

, June 20, ** Cretic.’’ June 29, “Koenig 
Albert.’’ Italy to Scotland with or 
without Vienna and Berlin. Aug. 17— 
reverse route. 9thyear. Illus. book; map. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave.. Baltimore, Md. 
ITALY of Central Europe pro- 
vides the most thorough 


To 
EN GLAN D itinerary and the high- 
est degree of comfort. 
Everything first-class. Sail JUNE 29th. Re- 
turn in September. ¢ 
Write for Announcement 
H. W. DUNNING & CO., 102 Cong’! House, BOSTON 








Our comprehensive tour 


ALTHOUSE’S & 
Select 
Foreign Tours 


To all parts of Europe and : 
the Orient. Under our expert 
guidance, you derive all the pleas- 
ures and benefits possible and avoid 
all the discomforts and vexations of 
travel abroad. 

Tour Round the World 
sailing October 9th west. Exclusive 
features. Booklet of Tour that in- 
terests you sent on request. 

718 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 








PILGRIMAGE fiurope  Teaving New 


York, July 15, ’07. Foe partoie address 


McGRANE’S TOURS 8 


Old World Tours 


Very seiect party sailing June29. Com- 


roadway, NEW YORK 





ers and hotels. 
MR. and MRS. E. A. ROBSON 
80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, New York 


JULY MEDITERRANEAN TOU 


Italy to England, two months $450 
EAGER TOURS 301 N. Charles, Baltimore 


A DAY in CAPERNAUM 


A busy day in Christ’s ministry. 
12mo. Cloth, 75cts. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 











plete and attractiveitinerary. Best steam- 





HUDSON RIVER 
By DAYLIGHT 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American Continent. 
Steamers 


“Hendrick Hudson” 
“New York”? and “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A. M., Albany 8:30 
A. M., Sundays excepted. 


Artsoae.” steamer Mary Powell” 


8:10 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 Saturday 


THE ART OF TRAVEL fh? orscticat Sots 
BY lems of European 
H.H, POWERS Prise so cone?” 


Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 


‘am HE REAL LATIN QUAR- 

TER”? OF PARIS. By 

F.. BERKELEY SMITH. Beautifully 
illustrated. Breezily written. ‘‘It is like 
a trip to Paris.’,—Charles Dana Gibson. 
12 mo, cloth, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 E, 23d Street, New York. 


GOING ABROAD? 8!) inte 

your satchel 
“The Travelers’ Handbook.”’ It’s different 
from all others and indispensable for your 
comfort. 12mo, cloth, $100 net; by mail 
$1.10. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York and London. 























IBLE LANDS: RECENT 
EXPLORATIONS. Just the 
book to instruct and confirm the 

Bible-class student. 12 mo, 50 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 





[NFORMATION concerning London 
Hotels advertised’in THe LiTrRary 
Dicest TRAVEL AND Resort Dirgc- 
Tory will be supplied gratis to those 
enclosing stamped return envelope, 

















in LONDON, 


THE 
LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place and Regent St., W. 
FAMILY HOTEL of the HIGHEST ORDER, 
In Fashionable and Healthy Locality. 


Reduced Inclusive Terms during Augus 
and September. ° ‘ 





LEXANDRA HOUSE ®*<%; 


otel, 5 Harrington Gardens, South 
Kensington; specially adapted for 
American visitors; close to Hyde Park 

and West End; exceptionally com- 
fortable; elevator; from $2 per day or 

$12 per week; highly recommended. ; 





NEWPORT SUMMER COTTAGES 
Furnished, $300 to $600, at Renfrew Park, near 
Bathing Beach, 250 feet from the Ocean, Private Bath 
Houses, 6 acres with Stables and Garages, all Modern 
Improvements. Booklets. 

RENFREW PARK COTTAGE CO., Newport, R.1. 


ALGONQUIN HOTEL Vitcinis 


Modern throughout, European plan. Excellent Cafe, 
Cars to Jamestown Exposition Grounds pass door. 




















ORIEN 





OPE. 
FRANK C. CLARK . 








CLARK’S TENTH AN- 
NUAL CRUISE 
February 6th, 1908, 70 days, 


by specially chartered 8. 8. ‘‘Arabic,”’ 16,000 tons. 30 
TOURS TO EUR 3 ROUND THE WORLD. 


- Times Building, New York 








CAMPS 


Nautical Camp, “Wyehmere ” 


A summer school and camp for boys on one 
of the islands in Casco Bay, Me. Send for 
booklet. D. B. McMILLAN, Phys. Dir. of 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 











SUMMER for Boys at Camp Contoocook. 
Healthful, athletic season June 28 to Aug. 2% 
Booklet, etc.,of Rev. F.A. Gray,Winter Hill, Mass, 














How to Speak in Public 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Formerly Instructor in Elocution and Public Speaking 
in Yale Divinity School 


A Most Suggestive and Practical Self-Instructor 


This New Book is a complete elocutionary manual compris- 
ing numerous exercises for developing the speaking voice, deep 





Four 
Important 
New 


Books 

















By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of “Tut TRANSFIGURATION OF Miss PHILURA,”’ 
“THe NEEDLE’s Eye.” 


‘‘Balm in Gilead” has immediately struck a responsive chord , 
in the hearts of all lovers of delightful fiction. Mrs. Kingsley’s 
little volume ‘‘The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,’’ of which 
this.is a companion, altho several years old, is still an extremely 





breathing, pronunciation, vocal expression, and gesture; also 
selections for practice from masterpieces of ancient and modern eloquence. A 
course of study booklet comprising 120 lessons given free with each book. 


John W. Wetzel, Instructor in Public Speaking, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. ‘‘ The work has been very carefully and well compiled from a large num- 
ber of our best works on the subject of elocution. It contains many admirable 
suggestions for those who are interested in becoming better speakers. Asa gen- 
eral text for use in teaching public speaking, it may be used with great success.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.40 


active book in ‘The Hour-Glass Series.”?> Her new volume is 
sure of a large welcome, abounding, as it does, in the same wholesome common 
sense as well as delightful humor. 


‘‘Whatever Mrs. Kingsley does is good, but in this little piece she has put more 
than the usual amount of excellence.’”’—Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 


“She brings to literature a most welcome note in these cynical, worldly wise 
days, and her humor is of the wholesome, sunny sort; her pathos is most human.’ 
—Lvening Telegram, N.Y. City. 


Hour-Glass Series. Illustrated, cloth. 40 cents net 








Hundreds are now leaving to tour Europe, and here is a veritable pocket 
encyclopedia of travel especially designed for the Transatlantic Tourist! 


The Travelers’ Handbook 


By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


Originally published a year and a half ago, this book has already become a 
standard manual for European travelers. It promises to maintain its usefulness 
and popularity for years tocome. Miss Tozier has made an extensive revision of 
the entire book. A new feature in this edition is a series of practical directions 
and hints for travelers who may wish to see Europe in motor cars. 


It Answers Every Question—Nothing Comparable 
‘‘Armed by a preliminary study of this book the American who has never 
essayed a voyage to Europe and traveled in Great Britain or on the Continent may 
go about that business with a light heart. With this little volume in your posses- 
sion it will not be necessary to try to extract information from your traveled friends 
about the difficulties which loom up before the neophyte in transatlantic travel. 
. «+ « Ofits kind no other guide book can compare with it.”—V. Y. Press. 


12mo, cloth. Handy Pocke#Size. Illustrated. 211 pages. 
: Price $1.00 net; $1.07 postpaid 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR MOTHERS AND NURSES 


The Health-Gare of the Baby 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 


Author of “Inrant Feepinc 1n HEALTH AND Disease,” “A Text- 
BOOK ON DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD.”? 
Attending Physician to the Willard Parker and Riverside Hospitals; former 
Instructor in Diseases of Children at the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital, etc. 


With hot weather, that most trying season for the infant, at hand, this book 
fills a timely want. It contains suggestions and advice for infant feeding in health 
and disease. Directions are also given for the management of fever, and it will 
be found a guide during the prevalence of measles, croup, skin diseases, etc, 
There will be a great call for this book during the hot months. 








12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; by mail 82 cents 




















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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uke Champlain 
the Magnificent 


Whether you delight in social pleasures 
or prefer fishing or boating with the camp 
for your headquarters, this “King of In- 
land Lakes” should appeal to you. The 
air is invigorating, the scenery unsurpassed. 
All about the attractions of this famed 
resort in 








“A Summer Paradise” 


Issued by the Delaware & Hudson, the 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Line between 
New York and Montreal, and the stand- 
ard route to the Adirondacks, with train 
service of superb excellence. Through 
Pullmans on day and night trains from 


Grand Central Station. 


Mailed on receipt of 5 cents postage. 
A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Offices 
171 BROADWAY 1354 BROADWAY 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


AND THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


A new route has been opened to the Yellowstone via 
The North-Western Lineto Lander, Wyoming, thence 
across the Wind River Reservation to the Jackson 
Hole Country. and through the Yellowstone National 
Park, on one of the finest camping and hunting trips 
ever known. ‘ 

Personally conducted parties from Lander to the 
Park, outfitted and accompanied by the best guides in 
Wyoming, are being formed to make this trip through 
the big game country, where thousands of elk and 
antelope. and abundance of bear. mountain sheep and 
other game istofound. The best fishing in the world. 
Send at once for itineraries and full particulars. W. 














B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago, Il. 








The D. & B. Line 
Steamers leave 
Buffalo daily at 5:30 
p.m. (eastern time) 
and Detroit week days at 
5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 
p.m. (central time), reaching 
their destination the next 
morning. Direct connections 
with early morning trains. 
Lowest ‘rates and superior 
service to all points west. 


Rall Tickets Available on Steamers 

All classes of tickets sold ; 
reading via Michigan Central, ° 
Wabash and Grand Trunk 
Railways between Buffalo and 23 
Detroit, in either direction 
will beaccepted fortransporta- 
tion on D.& B. Line Steamers. 


Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pam- 
phlet and Great Lakes map. Address 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 
89 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Parir H. McMILLAN A. A. SCHANTZ 
Vice-President Gen’l Manager 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 28d Street, New York 
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Don’t Work 
All Summer 


Take a vacation—get away from the daily grind. If 
you can’t take six weeks, take two. For the over- 
worked, “brain fagged’’ business man there’s nothing 
like a trip through the scenic Northwest via the 


Great Northern Railway 


Take a daylight trip over the Rockies—step off at 
Spokane—see the wonderful Kootenai Country. The 
trip over the Cascades is in itself worth while to visit 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and the Puget Sound cities. 
It is a revelation to study their remarkable growth. 


Low Rates Every Day 


this summer. Return limit October 31, 1907. Stop- 
overs allowed. 


The “Oriental Limited” daily from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to Spokane and Seattle. Standard and 
Tourist Sleepers, Dining Cars, and Compartment- 
Observation Cars, 





For information regarding routes and 
rates from your city address 
bof - LOWRIE, Gen’! East. Pass’r Agt., 379 B’way, New York 


M 
>. W. PITTS, Gen'l Agt. Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark St i 
A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger y ey St. Paul smite sisi: 





ALAskA—Yukon—Paciric Exposition, SEATTLE, 
JunE—OctTosErR, 1909 




















TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. A scholarly | THE STORY OF CARLYLE inti 
essay on Tolstoy and his beliefs, by Aytmer Maung, | the author’s life, character, and works, iy Taso he 
12mo, cloth, 226 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls| noxp. 12mo, cloth, 335 pages,illustrated. $1.00, Funk 
Company, Pubs., New York. & Wagnalls Company, ae, New York. 





















NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SS. NORTH WEST SS. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Saturda Lea Buffal 
Dele Ee 


American or European Plan 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 


Marie, Marquette, Houghton, Duluth, Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago 





Season from Jure 22d to 
first week in September 


TICKETS 


OPTIONAL 
RAIL OR 
STEAMSHIP 


Write for particulars and 
printed matter to 


W. M. Lowrie, G.P.A. P 
379 Broadway 
New York 
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SMILING JOE 


You saw him last summer. He runs 
around now just like other children. 
And the Hospital at the Seashore for 
which he pleaded, to save others from 
being crippled for life by tuberculosis of 
the bones and glands, is assured. 


But the Battle is Still On 


with the dark, crowded tenements which 
manufacture crippled children and break 
down their parents. Our twenty-five 
visitors, trained in the school of loving 
service, daily carry relief, wise counsel, 
and courage into the darkest homes. 
Would you not like to have a part, real 
and personal, in this work, by sending a 
gift to carry it on? If desired, we will 
gladly write just how and for whom it - 
is used. 


Last Summer 


frienas all over the Union, from Alaska 
and Canada, helped us give Fresh Air 
Outings to 23,051 women and children. 
Our Seaside Home, 


Beautiful Sea Breeze 


with its cool shade, good food, clean 
sand, ocean bathing, is ready to welcome 
25,000 this summer. 


How Many Will You Send? 


25 cents gives a mother or child one glorious 
day of freedom, sweet cool air, good food 
and fun in the sand and surf. 

$1.00 lets a little family enjoy it ali together. 
2.50 will give a whole week of new life and 
cheer toa worn-out mother, an aged toiler, 
angunder-fed working girl, or a convalesc- 
ing patient. 
5.00 makes a teething baby and its “little 
mother ’’ of ten happy for a week 


10.00 gives four run-down school children a 
fresh start for next year. 


25.00 sends a carload of careworn people off 
for the day and brings them back with 
new courage. 


50.00 names a room for the season. 
125.00 gives a happy excursion to 500 mothers 
and children. 
$50,000 needed for the Season’s Work 
Inquiry is invited as to Memorial Gifts. 


R. S. Minturn, Treasurer, Room a2? 
No. 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 








New York Association for 
Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


A Desk-Book of! 
Errors in English 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 
Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,” etc, 

Deals with the hundred and one ques- 
tions that arise in daily speech and corre- 
spondence which are not treated in the 
dictionary. 

‘* Should be on every writer’s desk. If studied in 
season and out of season it will correct numerous 
inelegancies and vulgarities of speech.”— The Union, 
Springfield, Mass. 

‘* The book is admirably arranged to facilitate search 
for a decision on a moot point or a doubtful usage,””— 
Star, Washington, D. C. 

12mo, cloth, 242 pages, 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 














THE INCUBATOR BABY 


The cleverest and most unique story of the year, 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


‘fA delicious satire which will be enjoyed by all 
families where the real baby, reared by the natural 
processes, is the monarch of the crib, and all interven- 
ing spaceand time.” —Pittsburg Post, 12 mo, cloth, 75c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY :: NEW YORK 























FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENCE oF THe MIND 
ON THE BODY 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GALLATIN 
‘A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.” —Medical Counselor, Chicago. 


‘* Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.”—JMedical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis. 

“‘Tt is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman.” Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








MY MUSICAL MEMORIES 


A volume of reminiscences, including chapters on 
early life and recollections, hearing music, old violins, 
Paganini, Wagner, Wagner’s Operas, and Liszt. 
Rev. H. R. Hawets,,A.M. 12mo, Cloth, 283 pp., 
$1.00; Paper, 25 cents. 

“Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. 
Haweis’s style in descriptive musical essays will need no 
commendation of these ‘Memories,’ which are not only 
vivid but critical.”—The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 

















TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 


12mo, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


taining new translations by AYLMER MAupeE., 
cloth, 372 pages $1.00, 
Pubs., New Vork. 












BALZAC 


A highly interesting and fascinating study by 
Adolph HyppoliteeTaine, translated, with an ap- 
preciation of Taine by Lorenzo O’Rourke. 

12mo,cloth, frontispiece. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 








Ready June 15th 


VICTOR HUGO’S 
Intellectual Autobiography 


(Post Scriptum de Ma Vie) 


THE ONLY WORK OF PROSE WRITTEN BY 
VICTOR HUGO WHICH HAS NEVER 
BEFORE BEEN PUBLISHED 


Being the last of the author’s unpublished works, and 
embodying his ideas on literature, philosophy and 
religion. Translated, with a study of the last phase 
of Hugo’s genius, bby LORENZO O’ROURKE. 


This belated volume of Victor Hugo’s writings will 
come to ps a Soaps. readers as a surprise. Some 
little time ago it first made its appearance in French 
as the chief memorial of the Victor Hugo Centenary, 
where it attracted marked attention, being accepted as 
the most authoritative commentary which had yet ap- 
peared on the personality of the greatest of a. 
poets. As now translated by Mr. O’Rourke for En- 
= readers, ithas an extended introduction by Mr. 

Rourke on the significant quality of the book as the 
last specimen to appear in print of the prose genius 
of Hugo. 

The work in manuscript dates from the exile in 
Guernsey, when the genius of Hugo underwent that 
well-known change which pave to his later writings 
an unmistakable melancholy. Altho not an autobio- 
graphy in the usual sense of the word, the book has 
that quality in its relation to the mind of Hugo. 
Hitherto unknown phases of his genius are laid bare, 
and new light is thrown upon his literary processes. 

Written in the solitude of his island home, Hugo 
directed that the munuscript should not be published 
until some years after his death, his purpose apparently 
being that he might, without reserve, set forth his 
private conclusions on literature, philosophy, art, and 
religion. Hugc’s heirs have withheld the book fora 
still longer period in order that they might be able to 
make it the chief memorial at the celebration of the 
centenary. 

The first half of the volume is devoted to literature 
and art, while the second gives the author’s conviction 
as to the human soul, man’s destiny, and God. In 
addition to this chapter, there have been put together 
at the end of the volume a series of striking aphorisms, 
or detached thoughts, onall kinds of subjects, including 
history, politics, morality, love,and woman. Mr. 
O’Rourke calls these fragments ‘‘ chips of the mighty 
workshop.” 

The volume is sure to awaken wide interest among 
readers who are in any way concerned with the mind 
and writings of the great French poet and novelist. As 
an entirely new and unpublished work of his, and 
coming to us as it does from an epoch in his life which 
is perhaps of the most vital interest in any study of his 

enius, the volume et be described as a sort of mind- 

iography. It has a literary quality which French 
critics have accepted as ona level with the best of 
Hugo’s prose writings. Mr. O’Rourke’s introduction, 
which fills about sixty pages of the book, is a well- 
written and illuminating piece of biographical and 


critical work. 
12mo, Cloth, 400 pages. $1.20 net 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23rd Street New York 
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BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 








TRUE 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc- 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
By Prof. Dr. HuGo Maenus, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger, 12mo,cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psyciic TREATMENT 
oF Nervous DisorpERs 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
By Dr. Paut Du Bots, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
.D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 
“Les Psychoneurosis.”” 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


CarBonic Aci Gas In MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
aoe = By Dr. AYHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages, 
$1.00 net 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic edipennared based on original 
investigations, representing the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. RosEnBacu, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity leas the human 
body. By Dr. Topsy Conn, Nerve Spec t, Berlin, 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenanceof health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge be the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific princi for ee treatin 

these troubles. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


Theaction of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
rders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific standpoints, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this knowled by physicians and laymen. By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $200. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
epee. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


As’ udy into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tifie research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, helped o cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus, $3.00/net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear. concise manual of medical information giving 
with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 
study, diagnosis, a and medico-legal aspects of a 
mortem examination. By GUSTAV , M.D 

ket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


CAN YOU SPELL?’ 


The ‘new education” turns out poor spellers. Everybody knows that and admits it. Just 
think of the necessity for a class in spelling at Northwestern University! What is the matter 
with the public schools, high schools, and academies that they do not teach the spelling of 
common, every-day words? 
The whole subject of word-study seems to be in a very unsettled condition just at present 
in all of our schools. Twenty-five or thirty years ago “etymology” or word-formation was a 
regular high-school study. It ran into dry, lifeless analysis, however, and so it.was dropped 
from the schools. 
Sherwin Cody’s Word-Study is a spelling book and work on elementary etymology prepared 
for advanced classes, especially in high schools, academies, and business colleges that need a 
practical drill on spelling, pronunciation, word-formation, and the meanings of common business 
terms. Words whose formation is regular, according to a few fixed rules, are separated from 
those which are irregular. Then attention is concentrated on about a thousand irregular words 
which it is a disgrace for anybody not to be able to spell correctly. These words are given in 
classified lists, as dictation exercises in the form of the story of Robinson Crusoe, and finally as 
a summarized Jist with a large number of little helps to the memory on those points which are 
likely to give trouble. Pronunciation is taught by fixing the attention upon the one point on 
which error is commonly made. The meanings of words are made clear and simple by the use 
of the words in sentences or phrases. The use of the dictionary is taught scientifically. 
If anything on earth will make a poor speller a good one it is Sherwin Cody’s Word-Study, 

a new, scientific speller for advanced classes. 
School of English, Chicago. Bgxort, Onto, April 8, 1907. 

Gentlemen:—I thank you fof the Word-Study and the Letter-Writer. Have delayed reply to your questions in 


order to put them to the actual test in class work. Was able to do this with a class which desired a review. After 
such a test, I believe that neither can be equalled. 
Your Word-Study should be in every secondary school to remedy the uniformly poor spelling found therein. The 
‘new education” has failed to provide sufficiently for spelling and I know of no method which will teach this important 
branch under the changed conditions and keep spelling from becoming a lost art, as well as Sherwin Cody’s Word-Study. 
As to the Letter-Writer, I wiil say that itis the only work on the subject that I ever found which came up to my 
ideal. It teaches business letter writing in a practical, business-like way, thatwcertainly appeals to reason as the on/y 
method for practical business needs. Very truly yours, Gro. P. Horrmann, Prin, Beloit High School. 


What is Business English ? 
Business English is nothing more than thoroughly good conversational English. It is the 
English the business man uses in talking to acustomer from whom he wants to get an order, and 
in condensed form it is the English he puts iftto “letters that pull.” 
There is plenty of attempt in our high schools and academies to teach literary English, which 
is so hard to teach that most schools fail inevitably. 
There is little.or no attempt to teach simple, natural, conversational English, which can be 
taught successfully to almost every pupil, however dull he may be. 
Sherwin Cody’s 50 instruction cards for business men have been recognized as the leading 
authority in this country on business English that is correct, and also thoroughly effective in getting 
business. The following letter is an indisputable proof of Mr. Cody’s success along this line: 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
STATE, WASHINGTON, RANDOLPH, AND WABASH 
CHICAGO 

Mr. M. L. Heminway, Sales Manager, Charles A. Eaton Co., Brockton, Mass. FEB. 4, 1907 

Dear Sir:—I am glad to endorse again Sherwin Cody’s system of letter hinge. You ask in what ways the course 
is beneficial. Itis as if a father took his son aside and put him next to the game; any is a practical business man, and 
has dealt so long with practical men that his writings get right down to brass tacks. If you were going to start a new 
salesman in your business you could take him aside and tell him in an informal way lots of things you probably wouldn’t 
write out. You tell him how to go easy with the old man there, and how to keep from stepping on the toes of this other 
man, You tell him some of the mistakes that have been made and what you learned by them. In short, you give him 
standpoint, “Now that is what Cody does more than any other writer I ever read—he gives you standpoint. Although 
I pass for a capable letter writer, I take my hat off to Cody. Yours truly, Watpo P. WarREN, Adv. Manager. 


The Cody System for Schools 

Mr. Cody has succeeded because he has a genius for simplicity, and his text-book on Busi- 
ness Letter Writing has thoroughly proved this efficiency. It is an ideal book to teach good, 
plain English to advanced grammar classes orin high schools and business colleges, At the same 
time, it covers all the details of up-to-date business letter-writing in the most effective fashion, 

The Cody system is provided with a series of facsimile business letters, which may he 
handed to the pupils daily or weekly. A notation on the letter tells the student what the man- 
ager would have his correspondent say in reply to this letter. : 

This Office Practice Method of teaching business English is as popular, and as fascinating 
to the student, as it is thoroughly effective in giving the results desired. 


OUACHITA COLLEGE 
ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 
Mr. Sherwin Cody, Chicago. DEC. 13, 1995. 

My dear Sir :—We are using your system of correspondence in our school now, and I wouJd not exchange it for 
all the other systems. Itis the best on the market. I have taught my pupils more in two months with it than in an 
entire course'with other systems. You ought to place it in every school in America. Itis practical, to the point, sim- 
ple, and easily grasped by the pupil. My pupils are all delighted with it. Yours truly, A. C. Moss, Prin, 


The Cody System for Business Men consists of 50 instruction cards sold with personal criti- 
cism of letters for $10. 

The Cody System for Schools consists of four school text-books—Word-Study, Business 
Letter- Writing, with fac-simile letters or Typewriting Instructor, and Short Term Grammar Drill 
—price $1 for the set. 

The Cody English Education System for Home Students is a complete correspondence 
course in correct English and letter writing. Five books, four courses, 100 lessons, at $5. 


The Nutshell Library 

This is an entirely new idea in books. Even if you have all the complete works of Shaks- 
pere, Lamb, Dickens, Thackeray, and the rest, these books are so utterly different you will read 
them—read them often. Who ever really READS complete works? 

Vanity Fair contains 300,000 words—it would take a week to read. “Two Hours with 
Vanity Fair” gives you the best passages, with the plot, complete, just as a tgood skipper skips. 
You can read it in an evening. : ; 

Each volume contains one of the “best biographical literary lectures ever written.” It will 
really make you like the author. ‘ : 

The library is a complete home-study course in the literature with which every one should 
be familiar—the “ milk in the cocoanut” of each author—just the good things, but complete, no 
snippy ‘“‘ specimens.” 

Handy volumes to slip in the pocket for a journey. ; 

The best possible collection with which to start a library for a boy or girl. 

The set of 12 volumes in a beautiful weathered-oak bookcase, special, $3.25. 
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LONG BEACH 


ONOPOLIES are not modern inventions, nor are they solely concerned with such commodities as 
M we associate the word monopoly with in these days. Kings and Popes were as familiar with 
them as any modern student of political economy, and they used them freely for the furthering 
of their own ends. 
: The exclusive possession of anything constitutes a monopoly. When this control is of something 
which others want then it becomes financially profitable. 


When Columbus sailed on his first voyage, he was promised a tenth part of the incomes from the 








4 lands he discovered, and after his return the Pope calmly bestowed on Ferdinand and Isabella all of the 
- newly discovered regions of America. Queen Elizabeth gave to one of her subjects, a man named Darcy, 
} the sole right to make playing cards in her realm, a grant that the courts of England subsequently 


declared void. Charles I. granted a monopoly of soap. Indeed, so prevalent was this custom of grant- 
ing monopolies that a British nobleman, in protesting against them publicly, declared the monopolists of 
the time had the populace in their control from head to heel. A modern historian of Trusts declares that 
in the eighteenth century the average man in England and Scotland suffered continuously more from the 
exactions of the butchers of the time than “ New Yorkers did from the ‘Beef Trust’ in any months of 1904.” 


7 CONSTITUTE A 


Now that I have told you something about monopolies, let me try and show you why Long Beach 
. is going to figure as a Twentieth Century monopoly. As a nation we are lovers of the sea and delight in 
its many pleasures. During the last generation individual wealth has increased at a tremendous rate, 
: producing a class which can afford to pay handsomely to gratify its desires. This created a demand 
for seashore property, which resulted in placing all the best of our Atlantic Coast in the hands of perma- 
nent owners, with the exception of one long stretch known as “Long Beach,” which, owing to legal 
causes, now overcome, could not be placed upon the market until this spring. 

The ownership of Long Beach constitutes a monopoly because IT IS THE ONLY COAST 
PROPERTY POSSESSING ALL THE QUALIFICATIONS WHICH MAKE IT DESIRABLE. 

These qualifications are, that the beach is long and sloping, the sand is white and clean, the climate 
is invigorating, the prevailing wind is from the ocean, the surf bathing is glorious, and there is still-water 
available for boating and bathing, as well as surf-water; there is excellent railroad service, and it lies 
within a shorter distance of a dense population and of our most important business center than any other 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ocean-front property. In addition it is the only ocean-front property where the development comprises 
everything for the comfort and delight of the wealthy classes, including a five-mile boardwalk 50 feet in 
width, macadamized streets, cementine sidewalks, curbs and gutters, a splendid club house, a first class 
garage, fine running water from an artesian well, gas, electricity, and a sewage-disposal plant assuring 
surf purity, and it is the only property of the kind controlled by one man, and a man (Senator William 
H. Reynolds) whose name is synonym for complete comprehensiveness and high quality. ‘ 

A few years ago the late Mr. A. J. Cassatt, President of the great Pennsylvania Railroad ,when at Long 
Beach with other wealthy men, with reference to buying the island as aspeculation, asked a friend what peculiar 
feature or advantagesit hadasaresort. The friend replied: “It has many, but one of the greatest is that it 
lies due East and West, facing the South, and as the winds of the Atlantic Coast—especially on Long 


MONOPOLY 


‘a Island and in New Jersey—blow from the South-West with almost the steadiness of trade winds, as is 
proved by tendency of all exposed trees, shrubs, and plants to lean toward the North-East, Long Beach 
has steady ocean breezes, while almost all the resorts—Atlantic City in particular—lie so that most of 
the winds that reach them are land breezes.” 

You can buy residential lots, 20x100 feet, on this wonderful Long Beach development, zow, for from 
$700 to $1,500 each, sold only in pairs, threes, fours, and fives; or lots on the boardwalk or business 
section singly at, of course, somewhat higher but still comparatively low prices, having regard to the 
development and improvements undertaken, which have already begun. We sell either on cash or install- 
ments. On all lots the first payment is 10% of the purchase price, 2% of the purchase price monthly 
thereafter until paid for, or 5% discount on any or all cash paid in, after first 10% up to purchase price, 
and full warranty deed given with policy of the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. Railway fares allowed to 


out-of-town buyers from their home to New York and return not to exceed a total of 3000 miles. Write 
for full particulars. 


BENSONHURST VANDERVEER CROSSINGS 
BOROUGH PARK COMPANY ESTATES OF LONG BEACH LAURELTON LAND COMPANY i 
WESTMINSTER HEIGHTS WILLIAM H. REYNOLDS, President DREAMLAND : 
S. W. GUMPERTZ, City Manager 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK R. TURNBULL, Out-of-Town Mer. 
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TOPICS OF THE: DAY 


THE ISSUE AT BOISE 


* OCIALISM is on trial at Boisé,” asserts the special corre- 

spondent of Zhe Socialist (Seattle, Wash.). Whatever 
may be the truth of the assertion, it derives some color from Chief 
Prosecutor Hawley’s opening address at the trial of William D. 
Haywood for the murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg. This 
speech contains a sweeping indictment of the methods of the 


been an understanding among the leaders which has existed to the 
present time, and has been the reason and cause of not only the 
death of Governor Steunenberg, but a score of others besides. 
While the personnel of the executive committee has changed, its 
policy has not changed. 

“The members have sought to control the politics of the mining 
communities. They sought to perpetuate their own power, influ- 
ence, and control, both in the Federation and in governmental 
matters in different sections wherein they had control, by employ- 

















JUDGE WOOD AND THE JURY AT BOISE. 


Western Federation of Miners, one of the most frankly Socialistic 
of labor organizations. Mr. Hawley dwells upon events long 
prior to the specific crime for which Haywood is on trial, recount- 
ing murders incidental to the great strikes in Idaho, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and California during the past twenty years. As the 
Boisé correspondent of the New York American puts it, he traces 
“the alleged trail of blood that runs through half a dozen States 
and leads finally to the doorstep of Frank Steunenberg, who, ac- 
cording to the prosecution, was blown to eternity as a part of a 
conspiracy within the Western Federation of Miners.” Mr. 
Hawley’s speech contains the following general accusation against 
the executive council of the Federation: 


“ We will show by their acts and by their policies that there has 


ing desperate criminals like Orchard and Adams to commit mur- 
ders and other atrocious crimes.” 


“If the case takes the wide range indicated in the opening state- 


ment,” Judge Wood is quoted as saying, “we will not get through 
with this trial before the middle of August.” The most sensa- 
tional feature of the proceedings has been the astounding story 
told in the witness-box by Harry Orchard, alias Hogan, alias 
Green, alias Dempsey, who now asserts that his real name is Al- 
bert E. Horsley. Orchard, the self-confest murderer of Frank 
Steunenberg, was acting, according to his story, as the agent of 
the “inner circle” of the Western Federation, and under the direct 
orders of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone. According <o his own 
confession before the court he has a score of other murders to his 
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credit—to say nothing of various attempts that failed—all com- 
mitted at the bidding of the Federation. His weapons were 
poison, the bomb, or the shot-gun, as opportunity offered. “It 
was told, this unparalleled story of cold-blooded and organized 
assassination,” reports the correspondent of the New York Suz, 

















Copyright applied for—Horace Myers, 1907. 
WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, CHARLES H. MOYER, AND GEORGE A. PETTIBONE, 
Photographed in the prison-yard at Boisé. 


“in a level, even voice that never quivered, never rose, and never 
fell.” According to Orchard, he blew up the station at Independ- 


‘ence, killing fourteen non-union men, because there were dissen- 
‘sions at the time within the Federation and Haywood feared that 


the organization would break up unless something was done to 
restore confidence in the leaders. Orchard relates that when 
Haywood, Moyer, and Pettibone commissioned him to kill Steun- 
enberg they left it to his own judgment as to how he would “ carry 
out the job.” His own earlier story of the placing of the bomb at 
the ex-Governor’s gate has already been told in these pages. 
What his present confession adds to the incident is contained in 
the following sentences: 


“I located him just before evening. It was in the saloon part 
of the hotel playing cards and I came out into the lobby and I 
seen Mr. Steunenberg sitting in the hotel talking to another man. 
I went up to his residence as fast as I could walk and I placed 
the bomb at his gate in such a way that when the gate was opened 
it was fastened with a string and would explode. 

“When I was going back toward the hotel I met Mr. Steunen- 
berg and I ran as fast as I could. I was about a block and a half 
from the Saratoga Hotel on the foot bridge when I heard it go 
off. I hurried as fast as I could and went into the saloon part of 
the hotel and met the bartender.there and helped him tie upa little 
parcel, and then went up to my room. 

“TI was going to clean out some stuff in my room, some sulfuric 
acid, chlorate of potash, and sugar and plaster Paris, and some 
other things, and when J] emptied this acid out of the bottle into 
the wash-bowl I put the bottle in my pocket and a minute or so 
afterward there was a flash like a gun and I felt like it tore my 
coat all to pieces and I was afraid it would attract the attention of 
the people in the hotel, and I remembered then that I had left a 


- giant cap in there a few days before, an old one, and I was going 


to try and see if it was good and I forgot it, and when I put the 
bottle in there, there was a little acid there that fell out on the cap 
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and it went off. I took off my coat and put on another coat that 
I had there and hurried down-stairs and went into the cining-room 
to dinner.” 


The New York 77zbunxe comments in part as follows: 


“If any human being could have committed the crimes that 
Harry Orchard confest to in Boisé on Wednesday and yesterday 
he would have told about them precisely as Harry Orchard told 
his story. Cold, dull, passionless, and even-voiced, the dispatches 
agree he was on the witness-stand; he told his horrible tale with- 
out horror, and, be it noted, without pride, without the vaunting 
of the familiar ill-balanced, egoistic wretch who boasts of enor- 
mous crimes henevercommitted. Orchard’s attitude on the stand 
was psychologically correct... . If he had exulted we should 
think he was lying. If he had recoiled from the telling of his tale 
half as much as the average man recoils from the reading of it we 
should doubt if he were not too much like the rest of humanity to 
have gone about murdering in such a wholesale way. But his 
brutal lack of feeling on the witness-stand bespeaks a brutal char- 
acter that could have made murdera trade. There is nothing in 
the way it was told that makes the tale inherently incredible. . 

“If it be established that the ‘inner circle’ of the Federation 
was a murder syndicate, the cheapness in which human life has 
been held in the mountainous mining regions of the West will help 
us to understand how men could be found to plan and carry out 
such wholesale assassinations. Miners on the frontier are given 
to crimes of violence, and it is among miners that we find a prec- 
edent for such a reign of terror as existed in the West—namely, 
the Molly McGuire murders of Pennsylvania.” 


As already pointed out in these pages and elsewhere, the actual 
importance of Orchard’s story will depend upon the amount of 

















HARRY ORCHARD, 


Who, by his own astounding confession, for years followed murder as 
a trade. 


corroborative evidence the prosecution is able to produce. Mean- 
while, the Socialist press are taking stock of the results achieved 
by their preliminary campaign of publicity and agitation. There 
is every reason to believe, says the Chicago Dazly Socialist, that 
the jury is “much nearer a ‘fair’ jury than would have been ob- 
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SUPPOSE THESE LITTLE BOYS SHOULD TAKE THE PRESIDENT’S 
ADVICE! 


“When you are out among your playmates don’t be afraid of the 
little boy who happens to be rude to you.”—From President Roose- 
velt’s address at the Friends’ Select School in Washington. 

— Webster in the Chicago /nter Ocean. 

















““ HEY! HAVEN’T YOU FORGOTTEN SOMETHING?” 
— Macauley in the New York World. 
President Roosevelt’s alleged indifference to property rights in the 


matter of political issues draws varying exclamations of amusement, 
indignation, and bewilderment from the Democratic press. 


THE PERENNIAL TOPIC. 


tained had there not been such an agitation and publicity.” But 
the same paper goes on to complain that it is “in no way a jury of 
the ‘peers’ of those who are to be tried,” since it contains only one 
man who has ever belonged to a labor-union. From dispatches 
we learn that the jury consists of seven farmers, one real-estate 
dealer, one carpenter, and three ranchers. “The men on trial,” 
says The Daily Socialist, elaborating its protest, “are wage- 
workers, union men, members of a distinct subject class, and of a 
revolting division of that class.” We read further: 

“If the case at Boisé were really a‘common murder trial,’ as 
the prosecution would have us believe, there is no reason why 
every member of that jury should not be a member of the Western 
Federation of Miners. These men would be equally interested 
in punishing such a crime with any other men. They would be 
better able than any others to judge of the facts of the case, be- 
cause they would be familiar with the things talked about, the 
character of the witnesses, the acts alleged to have been com- 
mitted. But this is nota ‘common murdertrial.’ It isanattempt 
to use the machinery of the law to punish the rebellion of a subject 
class.” 

The Appeal to Reason, a leading Socialist organ printed in 
Girard, Kan., gives its readers a “tip” that “the prosecution of 
Haywood, Moyer, and Pettibone is to be gradually relaxed ” and 
that “there is to be no final conviction.” Here is the explanation 
it vouchsafes : ; 

“The money kings in the East fear the effect of a conviction, 
and especially on the eve of a Presidential year. They did not 
dream that labor would kick up such a row all over the country. 
And that’s the reason for the change of program.” 

The same publication names William D. Haywood as “the 
working-class candidate for President in 1908,” a suggestion which, 
it claims, “has met with a wide-spread and hearty response in 
every part of the country.” We read: 

“Of course, Zhe Appeal’s nomination is its own only and sug- 
gestive merely of what to it seems iogically the proper choice of 
the proletariat as its standard-bearer in the ceming national con- 
test. In due time the Socialist party will make its nominations in 
the regular way, and it is only that delegates and members of the 
party may have ample time to think it over that Zhe Appeal has 
made this suggestion so far in advance of the party convention. 


“William D. Haywood, who is now on trial in Idaho, has in 
every possible way proved his fitness to lead the partv of his class 
in the coming contest. He has been the central figure in some of 
the fiercest contests ever waged by labor against its relentless 
capitalist enemy. In no sense a self-seeker, he has never shrunk 
from any duty imposed upon him by his union or faltered in any 
duty he owed his class. 

“ Typical of industrial revolutionism, this indomitable spirit has 
demonstrated his fidelity beyond all question. He stands squarely 
upon the doctrine of the class struggle, is militant in spirit, honest 
to the core, and measures up in every way to the fitness required 
of a national standard-bearer. 

“With William D. Haywood, the hero of the capitalist kidnap- 
ing conspiracy, as the Socialist candidate for President, the work- 
ing-class spirit would be kindled into a mighty enthusiasm that 
would roll like a tidal wave over the nation. e 

“We repeat that William D. Haywood is a superb specimen of 
the class-conscious wage-worker and that his name would be an 
inspiration to the toiling hosts in the struggle for emancipation.” 


One editor, on reading this, suggests that in the event of Hay- 


wood’s election as President, Orchard would make an appropriate 
Secretary of War. 


REGULATING A MERGER IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


ROM Pennsylvania, where the suspicion has been whispered 

in bygone years, before railroad passes were abolished, that 

the legislature was controlled by the railroads, the Philadelphia 
Ledger looks admiringly at Massachusetts, where a railroad 
merger covering all New England has just respectfully requested 
regulation at the hands of the Bay State law-makers. Recalling 
the dark and devious paths trod by other railroad magnates in 
forming their mergers, with “underground methods which are 
largely responsible for much of the present bitterness and distrust,” 
this paper in the city of brotherly love appropriately exclaims that 
“the substitution of frankness for concealment, of a full and calm 
discussion of the mutual relations of. the utility companies to the 
communities they serve for the methods of the lobbyist and the 
wire-puller, and of the exchange of guaranties for a system of 
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PERHAPS THIS IS THE CAUSE OF ALL OUR COLD WEATHER. 
—Handy in the Duluth News Tribune. 


AS TO THE 


reprisals and punishments, are gains of incomparable value.” 
The “substitution of frankness for concealment” seems to have 
beer due largely to the vigilance and energy of Governor Guild. 
As the Massachusetts papers tell the story, the Governor was con- 
vinced, in spite of equivocation and evasion on the part of Mr. 
Mellen, president of the New Haven line, that a merger of the 
New Haven roadand the Boston & Maine was being contemplated, 
and so wrote Mr. Mellen asking pointedly for the facts. The re- 
sults of the correspondence of these two men were an admission 
on the part of the railroad president that the lines were being 
allied, and-a message from the Governor to the State legislature 
asking for laws to regulate the merger. Mr. Mellen in his letter 
to the executive exprest his willingness to be regulated. The 
purchases of stock were being made, he said, “in the hope and 
belief an ultimate union of the two properties will be perfected 
under such restrictions and regulations as the Commonwealth 
may deem necessary and desirable.” In his letter to the legisla- 
ture the Governor said : 


“Every approach to monopoly demands a greater measure of 
public regulation and control, for if the State does not control the 
railroad the railroad is reasonably sure to contro] the State. I 
believe that this session should not close in silence on this ques- 
tion. It should leave behind it some safeguard of the public in- 
terest. The promise that there will be no stock-watering is con- 
tingent on the life and health of a single man, or at best an existing 
board of directors. It should be crystallized into law.” 


The correspondence between Mr. Mellen and Governor Guild 
“is in the highest degree creditable to both men,” asserts Zhe 
Wall Street Journal (New York). ‘Governor Guild is to be com- 
mended,” it continues, “for his public-spirited action intended to 
protect the people of Massachusetts from any injury that might 
result from such a consolidation. His action and President Mel- 
len’s frank explanation make an admirable precedent for all gov- 
ernment and financial executives throughout the country.” 

The merger itself is regarded by the Boston 7rauscripi as “ one 
of the most far-reaching projects which have been presented to 
New-Englanders in a generation.” The early secrecy of the nego- 
tiations are pardoned by this paper, which thinks that otherwise 
it would have been almost impossible financially to bring about 
the merger. Politics were doubtless mixt up in it a little, it is 
admitted, but “its political aspects are of the moment; its indus- 
trial effects of the centuries.” More in detail, we read: 


l 





WHAT IS SO RAW AS A DAY IN JUNE? 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /uguzirer. 


WEATHER. 


“New-Haven absorption of the Boston & Maine, which is in 
essence an accomplished fact, is an event of-enormous importance 
to New England: and to its commercial capital. It is too soon to 
say whether the results will be good or bad. Probably, as in most 
things of the kind, there will be something of an account on each 
side, and individuals in years to come are likely to differ as to 
where the balance lies. It is assumed, as already pointed out in 
these columns, that the Boston & Albany lease will eventually fall 
into the hands of Mr. Mellen, and hence that the entire New-Eng- 
land transportation situation will be centered in a single manage- 
ment. Western cities will regard us as ‘bottled up,’ but the New- 
England principle in railroading has long been ‘regulated monop- 
oly.’ Less than any other section of the country have we built 
duplicating railroads. Instead of that, our great trunk lines have 
been broadened out and with branch-feeders have served the ter- 
ritory naturally tributary to them. This merger is really the con- 
summation of the New-England idea in railroading, which long 
ago abandoned any reliance on competition as a regulator of 
rates. 

“Mr. Mellen promises much. He declares that his railroad’s 
investment in this territory is the bond which it gives for per- 
formance. Forexample, in his letter to the Governor, Mr. Mellen 
expresses his hope to compel ‘such consideration of Boston’s posi- 
tion that the differentials under which merchants have so long 
suffered, shall no longer discriminate against its importance in the 
commercial world.’...... 

“It is argued that when in entire control of the New-England 
situation, with its immense volume of traffic, Mr. Mellen can 
compel terms from the great trunk lines, on the threat of sending 
his business by a wide variety of routes, including rail and water. 
If he succeeds in correcting the disparity in domestic business he 
will then move with greater strength for the correction of the in- 
justice under which we now suffer, by comparison with Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Newport News, in the export traffic.” 





THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY KILLED AGAIN—It was 
thought in 1903 that the Supreme-Court decision prohibiting the 
interstate carrying of lottery tickets by express companies had 
killed the already moribund Louisiana Lottery. It was with some 
surprize, therefore, that the public learned a short time ago of the 
indictment in Mobile of some thirty or forty persons accused of 
running in this country an offshoot of the old Louisiana company. 
The new concern was said to have its headquarters in Honduras, 
where the monthly drawings were held, but most of the tickets 
were sold, it was alleged, throughout the United States. Of the 
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men indicted thirty-four have now pleaded guilty and have been 
fined in the aggregate $284,000. Thus we have what the press 
consider the final death-blow to the famous company. The New 
York Sun publishes this interesting review of the life of the old 
Louisiana Lottery of which the concern now before the courts is 
the offspring : 


“In its day the Louisiana Lottery had no rival in respect of 
risks and gaifis—chiefly gains—and none as regarded the extent 
and magnitude of its.operations. In times past we have heard 
many sensational stories concerning Monte Carlo, but during the 
last fifteen years of the life of the Louisiana Lottery more money 
changed hands through its machinery than was exchanged through 
the processes of the Casino five times over. Not less than 30,000 
human beings were supported by its activities. Millions of dol- 
lars were handled every month, and thousands upon thousands 
every day besides. In addition to the twelve big drawings every 
year there. were the daily drawings, known as ‘policy,’ in New 
Orleans and elsewhere. Agents in Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and hundreds of big Amer- 
ican cities earned enormous incomes. Employees innumerable 
received handsome stipends. Banks, printing-presses, many other 
industries waxed fat and prospered beyond computation. Attor- 
neys, lobbyists, miscellaneous corporations took part in catching 
the golden shower. And yet with these incalculable expenses, 
which would have maintained half-a-dozen European duchies and 
principalities in novel luxury and splendor, the stockholders di- 
vided among themselves each year more millions than it would be 
safe to specify.” 





A STATUE TO JEFFERSON DAVIS 


HE unveiling at Richmond, Va., on June 3, of a heroic me- 
morial to Jefferson Davis is discust dispassionately, and at 

times even with a note of sympathetic interest, in the Northern 
press. As the Chicago 7yzbune remarks, there has been a marked 
change in the popular opinion cf the President of the Confederate 
States of America since Lowell wrote his “Biglow Papers” or 
people joined in singing “ We’ll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple- 
tree.” Fifteen years ago, says the New York Evening Post, the 
event, and especially the accompanying addresses, would have 
aroused anger throughout the North. “One Grand-Army post 
after another,” it asserts, “ would have passed fiercely denunciatory 


resolutions and many a Republican politician would have talked 


of treason.” The Brooklyn ZLag/e speaks of the memorial as 
“a tribute that will do noharm.” The Indianapolis Mews, quoting 
the assertion of one of the orators of the occasion that history will 
surely give Jefferson Davis“ an honorable and distinguished place 
among the noble characters of past times,” remarks that this “ is 
probably true.” Says the Boston 7rauscript: 


“To the pride of a section that leads it to honor the chiefs of a 
cause which it would never seek to revive must be attributed the 
Southern demonstration in honor of Jefferson Davis. The South 
dreams of a past that appears to it wholly heroic, and in this mood 
it raises a monument to what it deems its own self-respect in ded- 
icating the Davis Memorial. Really the ceremonies of to-day 
mark but the culmination of the South’s purpose to maintain a 
sentimental allegiance to the past. In seven of the States that 
made up the Confederacy Davis’s birthday has for some timé 


been a legal holiday, while Virginia has marked the recurrence of 


the anniversary by ‘appropriate exercises’ in the public schools. 
In six States Lee’s birthday is a legal holiday.” 

The ceremony at Richmond, the capital of the Confederacy, fell 
upon the ninety-ninth anniversary of Jefferson Davis’s birth, and 
formed the closing feature of the annual reunion of the Confed- 
erate veterans. The statue, which was erected largely through 
the efforts of the Southern women, was unveiled by Mrs. J. A. 
Hayes, a daughter of Jefferson Davis. At Norfolk, Va., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Savannah, Ga., and in many other towns of the 
South business was suspended for five minutes during the unveil- 
ing. Governor Swanson, of Virginia, who was the first speaker, 
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\ 
made a point which, some ‘papers remark, ought to be read and 
pondered in the White House. He said: 


“In this war the South contended for the sovereignty of States: 
against Federal aggression and power. She fought for the great 
principle of home rule against outside, illegal interference. This 
great doctrine of home rule is the most precious of all rights pos- 
sest by mankind. For its maintenance more armies have been 
marshaled, more battles fought, more blood sacrificed, more treas- 

















Photograph, Underwood & Underwood. 


THE JEFFERSON DAVIS MONUMENT, 


Erected by the Daughters of the Confederacy, and unveiled at Rich- 
mond on June 3, 1907, as “a tribute to the man and the cause.” 


ures expended, than all other causes combined for which man ever 
contended. 

“The recent action of the Federal authorities in Washington, in 
sustaining and aiding the secession of Panama from the Republic 
of Colombia in South America, was a complete and thorough 
indorsement of the justice of the Southern secession movement. 
We are glad to receive in the course of time from this high source 
a thorough approval of the righteousness of our cause, tho it may 
come a little belated.” 

Another speaker, Gen. Clement Evans, of Georgia, closed a 
eulogy of Jefferson Davis with the following words< 

“He outlived obloquy ; he saw detraction die by its own sting; 


he saw vicious censures put to shame; he beheld resentments of 
South and North withering in stem and root, leaving no seed. 


He was not faultless in judgment, but he was upright, brave, fair, 


and absolutely incorruptible. He is entitled to the generous 
American judgment of the present sober age, which’will be ren- 
dered on consideration of the facts of his whole career.” 


The Southern papers are unanimous in their belief that such 
memorials can be only beneficent in their effect. “There was 
nothing disloyal to the American Union in the demonstrations, 

. there was nothing unpatriotic in any breath drawn or word 
spoken,” says the Macon, Ga., Telegraph. “The world is always 
ready to hail the victor and to pay lasting honor to him who wins,” 
remarks the Houston Chronicle, “ but the South pays her loftiest 
honors to him who failed.” “In building these monuments we do 
not seek to rekindle hostility or revive bitterness,” says the Rich- 
mond 7Zimes-Dispatch, which goes on to say of this particular 
memorial : 


“It signifies the vindication of their dead President and of the 
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South. Itstandshere the old capita. to bear everlasting proof 
of their loyalty to principle and undying evidence of their belief 
that President Davis warred ina patriotic cause. It stands here 
to resentand disprove the calumny that Jefferson Davis was guilty 
of high treason. It stands here as a rebuke to those who indicted 
him and would have tried him, had they dared, for an infamous 
crime alleged. It stands here as our testimonial to his greatness, 
his courage, his fidelity, and to remind Gen. Nelson A. Miles that 
when he put the cruel shackles on the feet of his helpless prisoner 
he stung every Southern heart; and to-day they rejoice, as citizens 
of a reunited country, that they may honor their President and 
put the final blessing on his name and deeds.” 


And again, in the Chattanooga 77mes, we read: 


“This monument is a testimonial to the tenderest sentiments 
the Southern people cherish‘and is proof of their enduring loyalty 
and magnificent patriotism. They followed Davis because they 
believed he was right and the cause for which he stood was 


“They come now to pay a final tribute in enduring marble and 
imperishable bronze to the man and the cause, and in doing so 
they offer convincing proof of their fidelity and unquestionable 
evidence of their devotion ‘to patriotic ideals. The fair-minded 
and just North takes this génerous view of it and approves these 
acts as manifestations of the kind of spirit that makes men to be 
relied on in great emergencies and a citizenship that will guar- 
antee the perpetuity of the great government to which they are as 
firmly pledged and loyally joined now as ever they were to Mr. 
Davis and the ‘ Confederated States.’ 

“The people who are true to their ideals and faithful to their 
traditions can never be recreant to any solemn obligation to which 
they may bind themselves. The Southern people fought the war 
of secession because they had a right at the time to secede; but 
that right having been reversed and taken away from them by the 
right of might, and having acquiesced in that outcome and sol- 


emnly assumed the obligations imposed by the new order and the 


arbitrament of arms, they will be as loyal and true to the new faith 
as ever they were to the old. 

“And it is nothing more than proof of their loyalty and their 
civic pride as well as their devotion to that which they now ap- 
prove that they show honor to the man, Jefferson Davis—and rev- 
erence for the cause for which he stood.” 


CROKER’S “GREATEST VICTORY” 


HAVE experienced some exciting incidents in my time, have 
won my share of victories, but this is the greatest of all,” 
exclaimed Mr. Croker, in expansive mood, after his colt “ Orby,” 
ridden by John Reiff, an American jockey, had won the Derby by 
two lengths, thereby capturing the blue ribbon of the world’s turf. 


“ 























GLENCAIRN, 


Mr. Croker’s home near Dublin. The house is built of white gran- 
ite, quarried in the mountain seen in the distance. Picture made 
froma hand-colored Christmas-card sent to friends in America in 1906. 


‘Tammany is said to have received news of the victory with 
scarcely less delight than its ex-chief, and the press of the United 
States as a whole manifest a frank interest in the event. We are 
reminded that two other Americans—Pierre Lorillard with “ Iro- 
quois” in 1881 and William C. Whitney with “ Volodyovski” in 
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1901—have achieved the same triumph. It is not easy for an 
American to realize what the mere winning of this annual horse- 
race at Epsom Downs meansin England. When “ Iroqouis” won 
the event for Mr. Lorillard, an astute British observer wrote to 
New York that since the Declaration of Independence nothing 
had happened so to exalt America in common British opinion, 
Mr. Croker, says the Philadelphia /zguzrer, “ has acquired a kind 
of prestige which could in no other way have been/achieved.” To 
win the Derby and to be Prime Minister of England are said to 
have been the two great ambitions, ultimately realized, of Lord 
Rosebery’s youth. Says the New York World: 


“There are English gentlemen of wealth and title who all their 
lives have pursued the Derby blue ribbon like a fantom. There 
are English families that have sought it or dreamed of it for gen- 
erations, for the Derby has been established for a century and a 
quarter. Ancestral forests have been cut down and peasants have 
died by the thousands in the filthy hovels they had to live in that 
the ruin wrought by defeated turf ambition might be repaired. 
Statesmen of world-wide fame have shared the attempts and the 
failures. 

“And now a grim gang-leader in New York, who by his hard 
fists and his iron will and his power over men came to be the Boss 
of Tammany Hall, rounds out his amazing career by winning in 
his old age this honor that even kings have coveted. Fate loves 
such contrasts.” 


Mr. Croker’s victory is received without enthusiasm by the 
English daily papers, but the sporting press make up for this 
coldness by their generous and enthusiastic praise of his achieve- 
ment. In America the general comment is congratulatory. Thus 
the New York Avening Mail remarks: 


“*Give the devil his’due’ is a good rule. And at his worst 
Richard Croker was not Satanic. He was merely the product 
and archetype of a vicious political system. At his best he was 
always the true sportsman. 

“He loved horses and looked upon the turf in a light different 
from that of the men who use the thoroughbred as a gambling- 
tool. While still untutored in racing he went into Tennessee and 
asked that a price be put upon a half interest in Belle Meade, the 
historic stud farm of the Jackson and Harding families. He did 
not bargain nor haggle. He did not seek self-advertisement nor 
interfere in any way with the management of the estate. He sim- 
ply waited in his silent way until he could see colts born upon his 
land carrying his Yale blue colors to victory. 

“ There was never a smudge of scandal on that same blue jacket 
when Dobbins and his successors made the Croker colors promi- 
nent on every New York course. There was good and rightful 
fighting against Croker the boss. But Croker the turfman was 
above suspicion.” 


Lorillard, Whitney, Croker—true sportsmen all, and all Demo- 
crats! exclaims the New York Sz, which adds: 


“By winning the Derby with ‘ Orby,’ Richard Croker joins the 
immortals of British sport. And so dearly do they love a horse 
in Ireland that if he were only naturalized there would be no stop- 
ping some, hunting constituency from sending him to the House of 
Commons.” 


The Philadelphia Press, however, takes occasion to condemn 
both Croker and the Derby. We read: 


“In England, Richard Croker will find himself acelebrity. The 
crowd and the classes will warm to him. Here, his record would 
have overshadowed him. There, it is forgotten. 

“Richard Croker, like many other Americans, has found that a 
rich man, as a rich man, can buy more and win more and no ques- 
tions asked, in England than in the United States. 

“The English public has had a sharp and vivid illustration of 
what may take place with a national festival like the Derby and 
its demoralizing possibilities in its capture by Richard Croker. 

“English society will comfort itself with the fact that Croker 
was not asked to the King’s table. This draws the social line. 

“But it does not set a limit to public feeling and public appre- 
ciation. The real difficulty with the matter is that the Derby itself 
iS: WEONE <3.) 5,03 3. 


“It is accepted in England as a ‘necessary evil.’ There are no 
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necessary evils. When a ‘national institution,’ as every English- 
man will tell you the Derby is, can be used to enable a man like 
Richard Croker to win $250,000 and become an international celeb- 
rity, there is ample justification for the position and policy of our 
own wiser public which rigorously limits betting at horse-races, 
has excluded it from State after State, and will, if Governor 
Hughes’s policy wins success, stop it altogether even in New 
York State. It is high time that Congress and the Maryland 
legislature together remove this demoralizing influence from 
Washington.” 





ANOTHER SLAP AT STANDARD OIL 


\ HEN the announcement was made that a Texas jury had 


imposed an enormous fine on the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany, and had ordered it to cease doing business in the ‘State, 
some people thought that Standard Oil had received a blow which 
would be felt. The press, very soon, however, furnished infor- 
mation of some facts which caused a revision of this opinion. It 
is agreed, to be sure, that if the fine of $1,623,900 can be collected, 
and if the Waters-Pierce tentacle of the Standard-Oil octopus can 
really be expelled from Texas, the victory of the State will be a 
memorable one. But the skeptical press point out that an appeal 
will doubtless be taken to a higher court, that even if the ouster is 
there sustained a new company will probably be organized to suc- 
ceed the Waters-Pierce in its relations to Standard Oil, and that 
if the fine is allowed to stand it will nevertheless be of little prac- 
tical effect, because the company has, according to the New 
York Worla’s report, only about $100 worth of tangible property 
in, the entire State. And further, as this paper records, “there 


a . : : i 
“are no intangible assets available, such as collectible accounts, as 


the management of the company in Texas has been shrewd enough 
to conduct the business in the State ona cash basis for the last 
several months.” Viewing these facts, therefore, it is with con- 
siderable hesitancy that the papers advance any prophecies re- 
garding the effect of the judgment upon Standard-Oil’s pocket- 
book. The New York Press declares: 


“ As matter of fact the Standard Oil is not the least disturbed by 
the verdict. For one thing, the penalty will not be enforced for a 
long time. If the Supreme Court does finally uphold the fine and 
the judgment of ouster, Messrs. Rockefeller and Rogers can meet 
both without blinking. Another company will be organized to 
take the place of the Waters-Pierce as Standard Oil’s Texas 
branch, and the monopoly will then proceed to collect from the 
people of Texas, as well as from the consumers of oil all over the 
country, the amount of the fine the State has levied. 

“Every one of these fines is not a punishment for the monop- 
oly, but for the consumers of the monopoly’s product. The big- 
ger the fine the more the public has to pay for oil. Howlong will 
it take the people to understand that the ball and chain is the only 
punishment for conspirators in restraint of trade that will be felt 
by the criminals? How long will it be until this evident truth is 
driven into the heads of legislators and prosecutors thatare trying 


» to make cheap capital out of collecting cash fines that always, in 


the end, the people must pay?” 


The futility of fines is acknowledged by many other papers, and 
the necessity for “jail sentences” is urged. The Texas jury has 
imposed a fine memorable for its size, admits the New York Zve- 
ning Post,“ but the jury really to be remembered is the one that 
will some day send to prison some of the men behind the lawless 
corporation.” The uselessness of a fine to punish such offenders 
is thus brought out by the Detroit Mews: “As well might the 
State hope to deter yeggmen by imposing a fine of 87 cents for 
blowing open a safe and getting away with $20,000.” 

Aside from the possible results of the judgment to Standard Oil 
itself, the press are also speculating on how the political standing 
of Senator Bailey will be affected by this decision ousting the 
company which was readmitted to Texas through hisefforts. Mr. 
Hearst’s New York American professes to see in the present out- 






come “the end of the power of Mr. Joseph W. Bailey,” a result 
that Mr. Hearst would contemplate without tears. Of his rela- 
tions to the oil company 7he American says: 

“By dint of skilful politics, Bailey managed to get himself re- 


elected to the Senate of the United States, tho he was confessedly 
in the pay of the Standard Oil Company, and when that monopoly 




















THE WATERSPIERCECUSS AND THE FIREFLY. 
(A fable from Texas.) 


Once upon a time there was a fierce bird called Waterspiercecuss, 
which loped over the land and devoured everything in sight. His 
digestive apparatus was oil right, but it took up the space originally 
intended for his conscience. One day he espied a bug, withal the 
most appetizing he had yet seen. But, alas! after taking, there was a 
violent disturbance, and the fowl cried out in a loud voice, and was 
seen no more in the land. —Allen in the Houston Chronicle. 


was ejected from Texas, in 1900, he used his power to bring it back. 

“The Standard Oil was grateful to Bailey. He was paid for 
that valuable service, and paid a little too openly, for presently 
the facts became public, and the scandal was made the subject of 
a legislative investigation, which brought out still more shameful 
facts. 

“Bailey now brags of the whitewashing that hegot from his 
own clique, and points to his reelection as a ‘triumphant vindi- 
cation.’ 

“But the truth came out despite his political jugglery. It is no 
longer possible for Bailey’s client, the Standard Oil Company, to 
own the State of Texas. Bailey it still owns, but his power has 
gone. He will not dare try to get the trust into the State again. 
To the Oil Trust he is an asset which might as well be charged 
off the books.” 


The Ohio Sun (Columbus) adds: 


“The real test of Senator Bailey’s power in his home State will 
come when the State convention is held for the purpose of select- 
ing four delegates at large to the next national convention. There 
is a custom,/but no law, by which the two United States Senators 
are included in the membership of this delegation at large. Sena- 
tor Bailey’s political enemies will make a hard fight to keep him 
from being made a delegate-at-large, and if they succeed, it. may 
be taken as an indication that his power in Texas politics has 
been broken.” 





WHY THE GOVERNOR VETOED THE EQUAL-PAY BILL 
—When Governor Hughes vetoed Senator White’s Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Bill, which based its claim for consideration on the principle 
of equal pay for equal work, irrespective of the sex of the worker, 
surprize was exprest in many quarters. Even if it had technica) 
defects, said certain politicians, it was undeniably a popular bill, 
and.its passage would have done the Governor no political harm, 
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while his veto imperils some fifty thousand votes. But “when 
Governor Hughes gets through with a subject, not much remains 
to be said on it,” as the New York Press remarks; so we quote 
here the Governor’s reasons in his own words. He points out 
that to make this bill law would be tocommit the State to the gen- 
eral principle—which he admits.is an attractive one—of equal pay 
for equal work, without giving the State a chance to pass upon 
that principle in its wider aspects. We read: 


“It is manifest that the principle is one of general application, 
and it should not be adopted by the State unless the State is pre- 
pared to apply it generally. The question is necessarily one of 
State policy, and as such it should be presented and debated be- 
fore action is taken. 

“There is no reason why the principle should be applied to 
teachers in New York and not to those in Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, and elsewhere in the State; nor is there any 
reason why it should be limited to school-teaching. If sound, it 
should be applied to our State hospital service, in our charitable 
and reformatory institutions, and generally through the civil serv- 
ice of the State. 

“It is indefensible that a principle of grave importance to the 
State as a whole should be established in connection with a lo- 
cal measure inviting only the consideration which as such it 
PECCIVES. §. 255. Sd 2 

“ By acting in such matters through local bills the State finds 
itself committed to a course which, as State policy, has never re- 
ceived thorough consideration. 

“ For this reason I can not approve this bill. The mattershould 
be left to the Board of Education, to be dealt with locally as may 
seem best, unless the legislature is prepared to lay down the gen- 
eral principle for the entire State and the entire public service.” 


The press accept this ruling without criticism. altho there are 
rumors that the teachers will try to have the bill passed by the 
next legislature over the Governor’s veto—a course which would 
be possible by a two-thirds vote. 





MORE TROUBLE FOR JAMESTOWN 


ha the beginning the managers of the Jamestown Exposition 

aroused the vigorous protests of the peace advocates by the 
“extravagant militarism ” of their program; and now, it appears, 
they have incurred the enmity of the martial powers they sought 
to flatter. Thus 7he Army and Navy Register (Washington) 
complains that at the Exposition “ the army and navy and marine 
corps, including the cadets from West Point and the midshipmen 
from Annapolis, are made to do duty as a side-show to an other- 
wise unattractive, unedifying, and uninstructive conglomeration of 
arrested architecture and placarded vacancy.’’ Zhe Register goes 
on to say: 


“The Jamestown Exposition ought to be exposed. It is impor- 
tant that the truth in unmeasured terms were told about the monu- 
mental failure at Norfolk. The Exposition is a failure of those 
dimensions in that it falls far short of being an institution for 
either the enlightenment or the entertainment of the people. . . . 
It is a great performance in which to employ the military and naval 
forces, which are being used for advertising a project that, but for 
the ships and the troops, would not be entitled to serious consid- 
eration. More than this, the surroundings at the Exposition are 
of a sort which should engage official remonstrance. The reports 
received at the War Department and Navy Department from the 
representatives of the Government at the Jamestown Exposition 
—all of whom are in a position to observe and comment without 
prejudice—show that there is an amazing lack of administrative 





ability and a disregard of the plainest and commonest rules of 
sanitation. This is inexplicable as well as inexcusable. No one 
can undertake to defend this failure to protect the health of the 
men and officers of the army, navy, and marine corps who are at 
Jamestown or its vicinity, to say nothing of the visitors to that 
locality. It was only the other day that an army surgeon Visited 
the neighborhood source of milk supply, and found prevailing such 
conditions as may not be properly described in print, 

“ The newspapers of the country have refrained from telling the 
truth about the Jamestown Exposition. ‘his is probably due to 
a mistaken motive of protecting the interests of the enterprise, ’ 
There are other equally deserving considerations, such as the 
rights of thé people who are led to pay from their, in many Cases, 
hard-earned funds to take long trips to see nothing.” 


Anaval officer who is quoted editorially in Zhe Army and Navy 
Journal (New York) writes: 


“What angered our officers and made us blush for-our country 
was the manifest intent of using not only our Navy, but all visit. 
ing ships, as an advertising scheme to exploit a gang of greedy 
money-makers. At the opening there was nothing ready. Had 
it not been for the energetic protests of Admiral Evans, the for- 
eign officers would have been subjected to social insult.” 


“ Somehow there is a mysteriously tender feeling for these great 
fairs, money-making schemes as they are in a large part,” remarks 
the New York 7imes. Something of this tenderness is exhibited 
in the general attitude of the lay press, which either ignore the 
criticisms of the service organs or comment on them in a depreca- 
ting or noncommittal tone. Thus the Pittsburg Dispatch hopes 
that these criticisms “express more largely the naval and military 


irritation than the facts,” and the Milwaukee Sev/cne/ thinks that — 


the language of 7he Register is “so bitter as to suggest prejudice 
or personal grievance.” Zhe Sentinel, however, adds: 


“It is growingly apparent that this Jamestown venture affords 
conclusive evidence that the exposition business has been over- 
done, and should be dropt for at least a decade. The Govern- 
ment should pour no more public money into such rat-holes, and 
be called upon to make up no more exposition deficits, which were 
a foregone conclusion from the start.” 


The New York /ourna/ refuses to believe that the protest of the 
naval officer already quotefl “ expresses accurately the feelings of 
the average American soldier, sailor, or officer.” It goes on 
to say: 


“The Jamestown Exposition represents the honest attempt of 
perfectly reputable citizens to honor the nation and a most impor- 
tant anniversary. 

“The citizens of Jamestown and of the entire State have done 
their best, and they have done well. 

“ Under thedirection of the Président, certain ships and soldiers 
have been sent to make the Jamestown Fair more attractive. 

“To say that these United States soldiers and sailors are used 
‘as an advertising scheme to exploit a gang of greedy money- 
makers’ is ungracious, to put it mildly.” 


The Evening Post, however, takes the opposite view. We 
read: 


“That is all that there has been to the Exposition from the start 
—this desire to make money out of the American Army and Navy, 
and even the President of the United States. From New York to 
Washington the fields are disfigured by Exposition signs bearing 
the pictures of a soldier and a sailor—but no reference to anything 
else. It is all sogross an outrage that President Roosevelt would 
be justified in refusing to go again, as he plans to, and in ordering 
away the troops and ships now there.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


AnynHow, the Jamestown postage stamps were on time.—Scranton Tribune. 
SomEBopDY, apparently, has forgotten to wind up the calendar.—New York 
American. 


San FRANCISCANS will soon be talking with a sigh of the good old days im- 
mediately after the earthquake—New York Evening Post. 


As to the charge that Mr. Roosevelt is ‘‘merely a game-killer,” it is admitted 
by everybody that he is a game fighter.—Chicago Tribune. 


HeErRe’s trusting that Alfonso Bourbon, Jr., wi!l not grow up to be a weak- 
ling, a mollycoddle, a conspirator, a liar, a reactionary, or an undesirable 
citizen.—Charlotte Observer. 


[June 15, 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


HUNGARIAN CONSTERNATION OVER 
THE AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS 


UNGARY, it is predicted by the press of Europe, must suffer 
in two ways by the successes of the Socialists in the recent 
Austrian elections. The Christian Socialists are anti-Semites and 
are opposed to the interests of the Jews, who have made Hungary 
prosperous, and on this 
curious pretext they will 
oppose every measure 
proposed in the Reichs- 
rath for the benefit of 
Hungary. And at the 
same time the Magyars 
can not fail to see in the 
downfall of the predom- 
inating German power in 
Austrian politics, through 
universal suffrage, a fore- 
shadowing of their own 
downfall as the ruling 
nobility in the Budapest 
Parliament. 

Hungary has so far 
been dominated by an 
aristocratic Magyar mi- 
nority, who by the present 
election law can claim a 

















KARL LUEGER, 


Leader of the Christian Socialists in the Majority of seats, and 
Reichsrath ; “ the sworn foe of Hungary and Magyar statesmen have 


H ians.” Heis M f Vi ‘ : 
— ee ee shrunk with horror from 


the prospect of universal suffrage, which would place them in a 
minority among the Slovak, Rumanian, Ruthenian, Croatian, Ser- 
vian, and other nationalities included in the kingdom of Hungary. 
The plague of the Austrian Empire has so far been these national 
divisions and dissensions, and Francis Joseph has shown himself 
wise and far-seeing in trying on Austria the experiment of uni- 
versal suffrage, says The Saturday Review (London), adding that 
the Emperor “supported the franchise movement as a means of 
putting an end to the particularism which distracted the nation and 
paralyzed the Reichsrath. In place of a Reichsrath composed of 
representatives of intransigeant nationalism, it was hoped that 
parties representing broad general lines of policy instead of racial 
antipathies would be returned. This is what has happened.” 

It is not certain, either, that other kingdoms and empires of 
Europe are particularly gratified by the leveling triumph of So- 
cialistic ideas in Austria. “In well-informed quarters,” says the 
London Oxtlook, “it is considered probable that the Emperor will 
dissolve the Reichsrath as soon as it assembles.” This, however, 
is doubted by most European observers. But if, as the paper 
just quoted says, the result of the elections “from an Austrian 
point of view are bitterly disappointing,” the sudden awakening 
to life of the popular power in Austria has produced actual “ con- 
sternation” in Hungary. Mr. Lueger, leader of the Christian 
Socialists, has always been “the sworn foe of Hungary and the 


Hungarians,” z.¢., the present dominating class, the Magyars. In 


the words of 7he Outlook: 


“The Christian Socialists have declared war against Hungary 
because they aver that the country of the Magyars is in the hands 
of Jews. Any one who has been in Hungary knows the absurdity 
of such a statement; but it forms an excellent starting-point fora 
bitter crusade against the legal claims of the sister state. The 
Jews have done much, in fact nearly all, for the commerce and 
industry of Hungary; many of them have acquired wealth and in- 


fluence, just as in Austria; but the government of the country is in 
the hands of the Magyars, whose aspirations to create a-national 
state Lueger’s party have always done their best to frustrate. 
The triumph of Christian Socialism is a menace to peace between 
the two sister states of the Dual Monarchy; for the principle of 
the party is not, as its name suggests, to ‘live at peace with their 
neighbors,’ but to use every weapon at their command to foster 
feelings of rancorous and bitter hatred of their Magyar brethren.” 


“The decrepit Emperor,” says the Minerva (Rome), “ will find 
a new era inaugurated by the results of the elections. . . . While 
he has put a stop to the dissensions of nationalism in the Reichs- 
rath which paralyzed all legislative work, he has introduced a con- 
dition of things from which new struggles are rising on the horizon 
of Hungary.” The same opinion is shared by the Grenzboten 
(Leipsic), which declares: 


“The ever-present influence of nationalism, which has caused 
the waste of so much time and energy in the Reichsrath for the 
last four years, will no longer be of the same predominating 
power. In its place, however, a struggle with Hungary will 
begin. Hungary has always aimed at the acquisition of conces- 
sions from the Reichsrath made at the expense of Austria. The 
Christian Socialists, who have opposed such concessions, will now 
be able to hold their own against the haughty, overbearing, and 
importunate Magyars, who, under the guise of a Liberal govern- 
ment, predominate, as a nobility, in the Parliament of Budapest.” 


According to the London Sfecéafor, universal suffrage is bound 
to follow in Hungary, and then the power of the Magyars in that 
country will be broken as completely as that of the German groups 
have been broken in the Reichsrath. To quote: \ 


“When the arrangements are complete for Hungary also, it will 
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WEKERLE (Hungarian Premier)—‘ There’s a frightful storm 
raging in Austria. I am afraid it will eventually hit us.” 
—Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


be found that the two dominant castes which for many hundred 
years have ruled the composite Empire, and on the whole ruled 
it successfully, have received very severe, it may be even mortal, 
wounds. The present elections have broken the power of the 
Germans, and the future elections in Hungary will probably 
break the power of the Magyars. It hardly matters whether the 
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Germans prosper or fail in the long run, for they have governed by 
prestige, and their prestige disappeared with their defeat at the 
first ballots and the necessity laid on them of accepting help from 
any unscrupulous party which may offer it. The Magyars will ask 
no help from any one; but if they also are defeated at the polls 
the total Empire is transmuted into a new structure, which, even 
if more commodious, it may be difficult to keep strong.” 


ENGLAND'S ABSURD .NAVAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE 


JRINCE VON BUELOW'’S recent speech in the Reichstag 
has practically reduced disarmament to a dead issue. The 
Conference in the Hall of Knights, it is conceded on all sides, will 
never now attempt to entrap the dove of peace by such a lure as 
that. But if disarmament is impossible, many writers and jour- 
nalists are telling us that the nations, and especially England, are 
spending too much money on their soldiers and their sailors; ¢5- 
pecially on their sailors. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is re- 





Kinc Epwarp—“ What can William have against me? Iam the 
most peaceful soul on earth.” 


—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


ported in the London 7Zimes to have remarked that he favored a 
measure for providing old-age pensions for the working people, 
but the treasury had no means to meet the expense. « If, he added, 
the Naval Estimates were abolished, there would be sufficient 
money to provide old-age pensions for all who need them. . The 
abolition of the present Naval Estimates is not seriously adyo- 
cated, but Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald shows in Zhe Contempo- 
rary Review (London) how unnecessarily heavy they are, even in 
accordance with the ratio on which the Government bases them. 
They have risen from $61,200,500 in 1893-94 to $157,087,500 in the 
current year. He remarks that ever since the formation of the 
alliance between Russia and France, England has striven to have 
a navy equal to any two other Powers; before that alliance she 
was content to have her naval force exceed that of France by 50 
per cent. Russia, however, has been put out of the reckoning ; 
France is England’s ally. “ The need therefore for maintaining a 
force equal to the combined force of France and Russia exists no 









[June 15, 


longer.” Of England’s danger from a combination of any other 


two foreign forces he remarks: 


“But tho the original justification for the maintenance of the 
two-Power standard has thus disappeared, we are told that it must 
still be retained as the measure of the force we require to defend 
our interests. No two Powers, however, are mentioned. It js 
now ‘any two Powers’ or ‘the two strongest Powers of the world.’ 
And we find the advocates of this view of our responsibilities con. 
tending that as it is no longer possible to couple France and Rus- 
sia, we must couple France and Germany, or Germany and the 
United States, as the two Powers whose combined naval strength 
must be the measure of the naval strength required by us.” 


But why should two, and not four, be the number of Powers 
whose combination England is to dread ? he asks. The present 
ratio, or any similar standard, seems quite arbitrary and irrational, 
In any case the present naval expenditure of England is more 
than that of any two combined Powers, Thus: 


“Our naval estimates last year amounted to £31,869,500. The 
naval estimates of France for the same year were £ 13,003,238, and 
of Germany £ 12,347,379, or together £25,350,617. That is to say, 
we expended on our navy six and a half. millions more. than the 
two Powers combined. - I believe. that to this might legitimately 
be added the two and three-quarter millions that we spent out of 
loans under the Naval Works Acts; and if this is done the excess 
over the two Powers would be, not six and a half, but nine and a 
quarter millions. And if, further, allowance is made for the fact 
that we obtain, for at least a portion of our expenditure, a greater 
value for our money than either France or Germany, then there 
would be little if any exaggeration in saying that our expenditure 
excceds the aggregate expenditure of these two Powers by a sum 
that falls little short of the whole expenditure of Germany. In 


other words our expenditure would be found to be equal, not to a: 


two-, but to a three-Power standard.” 


He showsalso the same discrepancy with regard to the manning 
of the ships, concerning which he writes: 


“We voted last year 129,000 men. France had 52,000 and Ger- 
many 42,000, or together 94,000. Our strength in men thus ex- 
ceeds the strength of the two Powers combined by 35,000; and 
this excess by itself falls short of the total German strength by 
only 7,000 men.” 


With regard to England’s extravagant and unnecessary superi- 
ority in ships, as judged by the standard adopted by the British 
Government he remarks: 


“I believe that experts are agreed that displacement is a legiti- 
mate measure of fighting force when applied to ships of even date. 
Adopting this view, and accepting it as a test of relative strength, 
I find that, since 1892, we have built, still excluding the A/ontagu 
and the Dreadnought, thirty-two battle-ships of 14,000 tons and 
over. France has built none, Germany has built none, and the 
United States has built two. But I carry this test a step further. 
The forty-three British battle-ships, built since 1892, have an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 611,250 tons. The fifteen German ships have 
an aggregate tonnage of 174,959 tons; the ten French ships an 
aggregate tonnage of 116,717 tons, making a total for the two 
Powers of 291,676 tons.” 





ODDITIES OF LESE-MAJESTY—In ancient times the crime 
thus styled upon the statute-books was high treason, a wilful of- 
fense against the life, person, or name of “the Lord’s anointed.” 
To offend against “the divinity that doth hedge a king” is still 


‘visited with heavy penalties, especially in Germany, where the 


Emperor is exceedingly strict in enforcing the law. A Berlin car- 
penter, according to the Koelnische Zeitung, has recently been 
made an example of and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for 
putting out his tongue at the Kaiser as his imperial Majesty was 
driving past. As there are no fewer than one hundred and twenty- 
five paragraphs in the German statute-books expounding lese- 
majesty, we need not be surprized at the list of sentences passed 
upon other deep-dyed criminals, given as follows in The West- 
minster Gazette (London): 


“Not long ago an unfortunate private was sentenced to seven 
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years’ imprisonment for saying toa comrade that the Kaiser might 
pay more attention to the salutes of his soldiers; a Silesian school- 
boy was prosecuted for smiling while his Majesty’s health was 
being drunk ; and a governess, for signing her name in a hotel 
yisitors’ book immediately below that of the King of Saxony; 
while a German editor went to prison for three months for stating 
in his paper that the Kaiser received £2,000 a day for signing a 
few documents. The law respects neither age, sex, nor national- 
ity. A Dresden lady of seventy-four was sent to jail for six 
months for an unflattering reference to the Saxon King; about 
the same time a boy of fourteen received a similar sentence for 
speaking disrespectfully of the Kaiser; and for the same offense 
two American ladies were arrested and expelled from Germany ” 





MR. STOLYPINE’S PLIGHT 


HE Russian Douma seems like an army lost in a tangled 
wilderness. Mr. Stolypine is the general who is trying with 
might and main to concentrate its scattered brigades and regiments 
upon some practical point of attack and achievement. The Czar, 
says the London 77mes, is anxious for the success of the Douma, 
and is averse to the counsels of the Reactionaries who are clamor- 
ing for its dissolution. He has received President Golovin, has 
shaken hands with a delegation of professedly loyal peasant depu- 
ties, and then comes the news that a plot against the life of the 
supreme head of the Empire has been discovered and defeated. 
This is capped by the incident in the Douma in which a motion 
condemning such revolutionary plots has been laid upon the table. 
This was the motion introduced as a trap for the Radicals, in the 
hope that they would defeat it and thus give a pretext for dissolu- 
tion. It has been virtually defeated, and the Reactionaries are 
urging the Czar to send the Douma home. The St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the London 7?es shows how this motion was 
regarded by the various parties of the Russian Parliament, by 
quoting the following amendments proposed: 


“ By the Socialists: ‘That terrorism is provoked by the repres- 

















THE CZAR’S FAITHFUL SUBJECTS. 


Nicuotas II.--“* How many bombs did you find round the palace 
this morning?” 
“Not any, your Majesty.” 
“* That is absurd! I fear the police service here is badly organized.” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


sive policy of the Government.’ Toil group: ‘That the Douma, 
being a legislative assembly, is not competent to formulate ab- 
struse precepts.’ Polish Kolo: ‘That constitutional principles 
and parliamentary work are irreconcilable with terrorism.’ Con- 
stitutional Democrats : ‘Recognizing all the horror and profound 


social harm of murders and other forms of violence arising out of 
contemporary political conditions and often perpetrated under 
the cloak of political motives; considering the system of arbitrari- 
ness, with its harsh and unjudicial repressions, fosters this evil; 
and declaring that the activity of revolutionary organizations 





UP A TREE. 
~ Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


which. seek to destroy the constitutional principles laid down by 
the organic laws and commit murders and pogroms which disgrace 
Russia is a danger to the state, the Douma passes to the order of 
the day.’ Octobrists: Having heard the resolution condemning 
terrorist murders and violence, the Douma, as the embodiment of 
the national conscience and reason, and in fulfilment of its duty 
toward the country, expresses categorical condemnation of all 
political crimes and violence whencesoever they proceed.’” 


In the midst of all this confusion Mr. Stolypine is endeavoring, 
we are told, to organize a party which shall serve as a fulcrum on 
which to base a government majority, by means of which he may 
carry out such measures as the agrarian reforms which he is at 
present agitating. The situation in which the Minister finds him- 
selfi s thus outlined by the Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, 
of Paris, in which we read: 


“Mr. Stolypine and the Ministers who followed his policy eyi- 
dently rely for their support on the Center. In the handling of 
the Parliament they try to profit by the fact that the Cadets of the 
Right favor the Center and that the Octobrists are in accord with . 
the Cadets. It is in this circumstance that the Prime Minister 
sees the only hope of constituting a Center which shall be freed 
from the little Right wing, and from the great Left wing. His 
scheme is promising, clever, and wise, altho at any moment the 
question of Polish autonomy may formidably increase the Left 
ranks, and the agrarian question attract to that side of the house 
a large number of peasants who have as yet joined no specific 
party. Perhaps Mr. Stolypine may be able to Constitute one 
majority out of a certain number of groups, and one or two more 
out of other groups. But all is at present in a condition of utter 
disorganization. 

“The most distressing fact is that political opinion, as far as it 
exists among the masses, is both varied and contradictory. On 
one side the Cadets seem to be hopelessly pessimistic, and the 
movement which draws a majority toward the Left seems to be 
increasing rapidly. On the other side the Army party, after some 
hesitation, have become thoroughly loyalist and would like to 
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abolish the Douma. The groups which constitute the Right con- 
tent themselves with agitation and intrigue ; the anti-Semites, and 
antiparliamentarists, who are demagogic in character and style 
themselves ‘Men of Russia,’ are increasing in number and power. 
Their chiefs are for the most part morally and intellectually infe- 
rior, but they are urged along by elass hatreds, by fears, by preju- 
dices, and by the instinct of self-preservation, national and social. 
Confronting these revolutionary masses, who are -rising -against 
the. Czar, stand the masses of the Right slowly advancing to the 
conflict. They.carry as an ensign St. George slaying the dragon. 
Their rallying cry is, ‘For the-Czar, for ,Religion, for Russia!’ 
They shout aloud, ‘Down with the Constitation! Down with the 
Jews! Russia is awakening !’ 

“Two masses, two forces of nature, two tempests are about to 
join battle. Mr. Stolypine perceives the danger. He is trying to 
find support in everything that is not an element of civil war, to 
stand between and to control thé two hostile masses, each of 
which intends to impose upon the country its passions and its 
system. The future alone will say 


(June 15, 


child of the ballot-box, then America has no monopoly of its bles: 

ings. The privilege of voting is almost universal. and he dee 
dom which this poor privilege confers is within the reach of se 
lishman, German, or Frenchman. Indeed, it is America which 
sets the worst stumbling-block in the voter’s path. The Citizen 
however high his aspiration after Liberty may be, wages a vain 
warfare against the cunning of the machine. Where repeaters and 
frauduent ballots flourish, it is idle to boast the blessings of the 
suffrage. Such institutions as Tammany are essentially practical 
but they do not help the sacred cause commemorated in Mr. Bar- 
tholdi’s statue ; and if we would discover the Liberty of America 
we must surely look outside the ring of boodlers and politicians 
who have held the franchise up to ridicule.” 


He asks if the liberty represented by the statue of Mr. Barthol- 
di is a liberty of life. “One comes and goes,” he declares, “with 
ease as great in England as in America.” He cites the case of 
Bernhardt, “ who was prevented by a trust of all-powerful mana- 


gers from playing in the theaters 





whether the power of the Center 
will ever reach the predominance 
so long waited for and succeed in 
controlling all other political ele- 


‘ z Dah 7 sie > 
ments. In any case, if he would eg Pee 
succeed, Mr. Stolypine must ob- Me eS 
tain the energetic and frank sup- ~ < SS 
portof the Czar in ‘legalizing’ ‘i ch 


the Cadet party, which he has 
so long looked upon as antidy- 
nastic.” 

Mr. René Henry, the writer of 
the above article, informs us that 
none of the. Leftist groups has 
been “legalized,” z.c., allowed to 
express itself by a newspaper 
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of America,” and of Gorky and 
his companion in an American 
| hotel who “were driven shame- 
peg fully into the streets, amid the 
“3 cheers of the guests,” because he 
could not produce “his marriage 
lines.” He comes to the follow- 
ing conclusion, laying a serious 
charge to the sagacity of Thomas 
Jefferson: 


yn a 
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“The truth is, American Lib- 
erty is the mere creature of rheto- 
ric. It isasurvival from the time 
when the natural rights of man 
insvired a simple faith, when ea- 








organ, to hold meetings, and to 
carry on a propaganda. The 
Quarterly Review (London) re- 
gards the situation of the Douma as hopeless, and prophesies that 
“dissolution will’ come,” and “is only a question of time, and of a 
very short time.” Mr. Stolypine is accused by the same review of 
being “ deficient.in political acumen”; and we are told that “ Rus- 
sian Constitutionalists, like Russians of every other party, are in- 
capable of making plans and executing them.”— 7rans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUSTS. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF FREEDOM IN 
AMERICA 


R. CHARLES WHIBLEY, the author of such works as 
4 “ A Book of Scoundrels” and “ Studies in Frankness,” has 
been traveling in the United States, where he has made more dis- 
coveries than Columbus ever dreamed of. These discoveries he 
has been communicating to the editor of Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, who has duly published them. British readers thus 
have the pleasure of being told, as July 4 draws near, that the act 
we celebrate on that day was a sad failure. Mr. Whibley has dis- 
covered that the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor is “ the lar- 
gest statue upon earth” and it “ symbolizes a greater mass of Lib- 
erty” (with a capital L) “than ever was gathered together upon 
one continent.” 
This, of course, is “ sarkasticul,” as Artemus Ward would say. 
For Mr. Whibley asks with the air of a man who is dragging the 
mask from the face of one of his own “ Scoundrels ”: 


“In what does the liberty of America consist? Is it in freedom 
of opportunity? A career is open to all the talents everywhere. 
The superstitions of Europe, the old-fashioned titles of effete aris- 
tocracies, are walls more easily surmounted than the golden barri- 
cades of omnipotent corporations. Does it consist in political 
freedom? If we are to believe in the pedantry that Liberty is the 





ger citizens declared that kings 
were the eternal enemies of Free- 
dom. Its only begetter was 
Thomas Jefferson, and its gospel is preached in the famous Dec- 
laration of Independence. The dogmatism and pedantry upon 
which it is based are easily confuted. Something else than a form 
of government is necessary to insure political and personal liberty. 
Otherwise the Black Republic would be a model to England. But 
Jefferson, not being a philosopher, and knowing not the rudiments 
of history, was unable to look beyond the few moral maxims 
which he had committed to memory. He was sure that the worst 
republic was better than the noblest tyranny the world had ever 
seen. He appealed, not to experience, but to sentiment, and he 
traveled up and down Europe with his eyes closed and his mind 
responsive only to the echoes of avain theory. ‘If all the evils 
which can arise among us,’ said he, ‘from the republican form of 
our government, from this day to the Day of Judgment, could be 
put into a scale against what France suffers from its monarchical 
form in a week or England in a month, the latter would prepon- 
derate.’ Thus he said, in sublime ignorance of the past, in perfect 
misunderstanding of the future.” 


—Jugend (Munich). 


After thus scoring these “eager citizens” who believe in Jeffer- 
son, he gives his deadly ball a twist, and it lands, after a violent 
ricochet, on the face of no less a philanthropist and university 
‘Lord Rector than the laird of Skibo Castle. Thus: 


“So, ignoring the peculiar enslavements of democracy, forget- 
ting the temptations to which the noblest republic is exposed, they 
proclaim a monopoly of the sovereign virtue, and cast a cold eye 
of disdain upon the tradition of older countries. The author of 
‘Triumphant Democracy,’ for instance, asserts that he ‘was denied 
political equality by his native land.’ We donot know for what 
offense he was thus heavily punished, and it is consoling to reflect 
that the beloved Republic has made him ‘the peer of any man.’ 
It has not made any other man his peer, as the episode of Home- 
stead vividly reminds us. He is separated far more widely by his 
wealth from the-workmen, whom he patronizes, than the meanest 
day-laborer in England from the dukes to whom he is supposed 
to bend the knee; and if Mr. Carnegie be the fine flower of Amer- 
ican Liberty, we need not regret that ours is of another kind.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY AT LAST 


T is now definitely stated that wireless telephones are to be 
] placed experimentally in some of the North-River ferry- 
boats in New York, and the reports of successful trials of the 
apparatus on shore make it certain that it is now possible to tele- 
phone without connecting wires, altho much remains to be done 
before the perfection of a practical commercial system. A con- 
tributor to Exergy (Leipsic, Germany, April) tells us that during 
a recent lecture by Professor Slaby, in the Technical School at 
Charlottenburg, messages were exchanged between the school 
and the buildings of the Wireless Telegraphy Company at Berlin, 
with complete success. Says this writer: 


“Just as in wireless telegraphy, ether-waves are used for the 
transmission of communications by wirelesstelephony. The pres- 
ent form of wireless telegraphy is that of vibrations arising from 
a spark flashing across the air, which open and close a circuit in 
the receiver, and thereby print the signs of the Morse alphabet on 
a slip of paper. 

“However, the spark is not available for the transmission of 
waves caused by the voice and converted into an electric current 
by the microphone, because of the excessively fine modulations of 
the vibrations. The duration of the vibration of a spark is about 
one hundred-thousandth of. a second, and, therefore, is not suffi- 
cient for reproducing the vibration of a voice, as, for instance, that 
of a soprano, which lasts one-thousandth of a second. For the 
transmission of the voice, a medium is necessary that continues 
to vibrate without interruption. 


“Poulsen found this medium in the electric luminous arc. If a 




















COMPLETE DE FOREST WIRELESS-TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 
The instrument which it is proposed to install upon ferry-boats of the 
Delaware & Lackawanna Railroad in the North River. 


wire be conducted from the lower carbon of a burning arc-lamp 
down to the ground, and another wire be extended from the upper 
carbon into the air, as employed in wireless telegraphy, the wire 
in the air emits uniform ether vibrations. Their action is not 
manifested in jerks, as in the discharge of sparks, but is uniform 
and constant. If a microphone, such as is in the speaking-appa- 


ratus of an ordinary telephone, be attached to the air-wire, and one - 
speak into it, the vibrations emanating from the luminous arc of 
the air-wire are influenced in their intensity by the vibrations of 
the voice.” 


To receive the vibrations, an electrolytic cell devised by Schlé- 
milch is used. Two very thin platinum wires in a vessel of dilute 
sulfuric acid are traversed 
by a very weak current 
which at the same time & 
passes through a common 
telephone-receiver. The 
intensity of the current is i: 
affected whenever the 
electric vibrations strike 
one of the receiving wires, 
which extends upward 
from the cell. Variation 
of the vibrations takes 
place exactly as in the 
transmitter; consequent- 
ly, the same sounds can 
be, perceived in the re- 
ceiver as were spoken in- 
to the microphone. The 
writer concludes : 








“Altho wireless tele- 
phony represents a valu- 
able addition to wireless 
telegraphy, nevertheless, 
when compared with the 
wire telephone generally 
in use to-day, it suffers a 
serious disadvantage. It 
does not allow of a rapid 
change from hearing to 
speaking. If one is listen- 
ing to a wireless conver- 
sation, one must patient- 
ly wait until the man at ; 
the other end has finished, and then the system must be switched’ 
in order to reply. Therefore, for urgent cases, wireless telephones © 
can not be regarded as serviceable media for the transmission of 
messages. It is hoped that in a short time these drawbacks will 
be alleviated.” 














THE RECEIVER. 


This instrument, the invention of Dr. Lee 
De Forest, is available for either wireless 
telegraphy or telephony. 


WASP-WAISTS AGAIN—The arbiters of fashion are smiling 
with approval on the tight bodice, which is causing apprehension 
among hygienic reformers lest the “ wasp-waist,” with its inevita- 
ble accompaniment of tight lacing, may come in again. When it 
was previously in vogue one physician remarked that the fashion .. 
was really not a bad thing, because it killed off the foolish girls , 
and left the wise ones to control the future of the race.. An edito- 
rial writer in 7he Hospital (London, May 18) does not fear that 
the woman of to-day will accept this dictate of fashion. He says: 


“With the tight bodice comes the wasp-waist. That has been 
fashion’s rule from the beginning. and doubtless will be to the 
end. But during the last fifteen years influences have arisen 
which, quite apart from fashion, will make it difficult for girls to 
achieve that dubious adjunct to beauty. Bicycling, gymnastics, 
hockey, have developed our girls so that they could not, even if 
they would, crush their bodies in the way that their grandmothers 
did. But, in spite of alarmists, we do not think that wasp-waists 
are at present so numerous as to endanger the health of the bulk 
of our women. 

“ Tight-lacing, to be successful, must be begun when a girl 
is young, and no one who is familiar with the temper of our 
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schoolgirls to-day will readily believe that they will prove as 
wax inthe hands of dressmakers, corsetiéres, or others who want 
to constrict them in any uncomfortable degree. Good, well- 
shaped corsets can be bought as cheaply now as bad and uncom- 
fortable ones were a generation ago, and if the lines of gown and 
corset are good,a waist that bears a decent proportion to its 
owner’s height and breadth may still look slender. There are 
many slim and graceful women, who, if put to the test, would 
prove to have quite a reasonable waist. Moreover, it is whispered 
that in the ‘sizes’ of gloves and shoes the same number does not 
imply the same measurements as it did in bygone years, and 
ladies who used to wear 6% gloves find that to-day a 6 is large 
enough for a hand that shows no sign of having grown smaller. 
Something of the same kind may be going on in the corset world, 
and a conventional 17 may not mean just the 17 inches which its 
wearer fondly thinks. On the whole, we are not alarmed about 
the threatened reintroduction of the wasp-waist.” 


A VESSEL'S OVERLAND JOURNEY 


OW a government vessel of 250 tons’ burden was recently 

hauled across a peninsula over a mile wide, through woods 

and over hills, is told by a contributor to 7ke American Inventor 

(New York, June). The craft, we are told, was one of the largest 
lightships in the service and 
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of men who cut away the underbrush and small trees, filled u 
holes and thus formed a sort of roadway over which the lightship 
journeyed. Such was the difficulty of the task, however, that gey. 
eral weeks elapsed before the peninsula was crossed, in that time 
the vessel having traveled over a mile. Reaching the end of the 
journey, the next question was how to launch her? This was 
finally accomplished by building ways of timber reaching from the 
shore into deep water. The craft was dragged upon the ways by 
means of the windlass, then cables were extended from her to q 
large tree on a point of land near the ways. The ends of the 
cables being fastened to the windlass, in this way the latter could 
be used to pull the ship into the water, altho the movement was 
actually away from it.” 


PAPER CLOTHING AND CARPETS 


. is a fruitful field for the imagination in forecasting the 
possible advertisements of our tailors a few years hence if 
the success of one firm in manufacturing serviceable suits and 
skirts out of paper fabric leads to a general adoption of similar 
material for our clothing. Instead of the “all wool and a yard 
wide,” which is now supposed to stand for the susmum bonum of 
dress-goods, we may be reading of the “finest Irish linen” or 
“imported bond.” And the possibilities of cuffs and shirt-fronts 
of such material for the 





was Stationed on the. coast 





of Oregon, ata place where 
a bay makes an indentation 
into the land so that a 
peninsula of considerable 
length is formed. The 
lightship dragged her an- 
chors in a_ heavy gale, 





broke from her moorings, 
and was finally thrown up-’ 
on the shore so far that it 
was found impossible to 
float her again at this point. 
Fortunately, the accident 
occurred on one side of the 
peninsula referred to,which 
is partly formed by the 
waters of Baker’s Bay. 








' absent-minded poet are in- 
| calculable. Zhe Booksell- 
er, Newsdealer, and Sta- 
tioner (New York, May 15) 
quotes from two foreign 
trade magazines some 


statements which show 
what progress is being 
made in this direction. 


From The Stationery 
World (London) the fol- 
lowing is taken: 


“For. generations paper 
collars have been with us; 
we have also paper vests, 
paper Serviettes, paper tow- 
els, paper blinds with orna- 
mental border, and it is 








Courtesy of ‘* The American Inventor,” New York. 


We read: 


“It was decided by the 
lightship crew that the only 
way to place her again in her native element was to haul the ship, 
if possible, along the peninsula to another beach where the water 
is so deep that it would float the craft within a few feet from shore. 
The route, as stated, lay through a rough country, including several 
hills as well as woodland. The would-be rescuers, however, laid 
out a route, then considered plans for starting the vessel on her 
novel journey. The lightship weighed over 250 tons and was over 
150 feet in length, so that apparatus of considerable power had to 
be utilized even to lift her upon the rollers along which she was 
to be moved. The only power employed, however, was that of 
men and horses. First a huge windlass was set firmly upon the 
shore. Leading from this was a chain which was made fast to the 
nearest end of the lightship. She was further steadied by cables 
extending from her to posts and trees so that she would remain 
upright. A ‘string’ of horses was attached to the windlass and 
with its help managed to lift the vessel upon the big rollers which 
were placed under her keel. 

“Then the journey, over the peninsula began, the windlass being 
used to aid the animals in pulling. As fast as the lightship was 
pulled up to it by the winding of the chain fastened to it, the 
windlass would be hauled ahead to the length of the chain, se- 
curely set in place and again turned until the vessel had reached 
it. In places where the grade was steep, not only the string of 
horses used to start the vessel was placed in service, but animals 
which were borrowed from people living in the vicinity, so that at 
times over twenty were in the harness. In advance went a squad 


HAULING A SHIP OVERLAND. 


common knowledge that 
boots have even been made 
of comprest paper. Upto 
the present time, however, 
except at fancy-dress balls, no one has solved the problem of 
paper garments. Fora long time inventors and manufacturers 
have been endeavoring to utilize paper for the manufacture of 
clothing, and a firm in Saxony has achieved considerable success 
in this endeavor. Almost every one is aware of the increase of 
warmth possible by simply buttoning a newspaper inside of the 
coat, and paper vests have had a considerable sale. The objec- 
tion to paper in its natural state is that it is stiff, that it rustles, 
and that, of course, it can not be washed; but the Saxony firm to 
which we have referred has devised a method of spinning narrow. 
strips of cotton and paper into a fabric; and paper and wool are 
alsocombined, either making serviceable suits, jackets, and skirts: 
‘Xylolin,’ as the new fabric:is called, is cream-colored, and may 
be washed repeatedly without injury, and is being sold at a very 
low price.” © ‘4, is 


Regarding the use of paper for floor-coverings, the following 
extract is made from The Caxton Magazine : 


“English carpet manufacturers are viewing with interest the 
large increase of paper or papyrus carpets on the market. Previ- 
ously, the only paper carpets sold in England came from America 
and some parts of Austria. Now, however, a large paper-carpet 
factory has been opened at Reichenberg, Bohemia, and it is very 
probable that large supplies of their stock will flood the English 
markets and possibly injure British industry. Mr. W. Treloar, 
son of Sir William Treloar, the well-known carpet importer, told 
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The Daily Mirror recently that American paper carpets had been 
sold in England for some years. 

“‘They do not, however, command an exceptionally good sale,’ 
he said. ‘The fact that they are slightly more expensive than 
ordinary carpets probably accounts for this. A piece of paper 
carpet twelve feet by nine feet costs sos. |$12.50], whereas good 
ordinary carpets of the same size could be purchased for £2 

10}. 

a carpets can be produced in just the same patterns and 
colors as ordinary carpets—and we have in stock over twenty vari- 
eties. They are washable, and keep wonderfully free from dirt.’ 

“Messrs. G. P. & J. Baker & Co., carpet importers, said that 
the effect of paper carpets on British trade would not be very 
great. ‘Carpet manufacturing in England holds too strong a posi- 
tion to be seriously affected hy such competition.’ 

“A well-known West-End physician gave it as his opinion that, 
if paper carpets were more universally adopted in English homes, 
many of the contagious diseases now prevaledt would be greatly 
diminished. 

“*Bacilli of all varieties love to get in the folds of thick cloth 
carpets,’ he told Zhe Daily Mirror. ‘Paper carpets which could 
be regularly washed would be an impossible hiding-place for 
germs.’” 





PAINTING WITH COMPREST AIR 


HE application of paint to large surfaces by means of spray- 
ers, or apparatus utilizing comprest air, has been a familiar 
device among painters for some time. We have noticed in these 
pages a machine used abroad which whitewashes tunnels rapidly 
by using such an apparatus. A writer in Cosmos (Paris) informs 
his readers that the same principle is now being made use of on a 
much finer scale ; that the “air-pencil,” which is the tool commonly 
employed in the work, can be used by one skilled in its handling 
to secure effects which even an artist would willingly acknowledge. 
The decoration of cloth and carpets, and even dress material, is 
among the possibilities of this device. Mr. A. Berthier thus de- 
scribes the progress made in this art: 


‘““ Among recent applications of comprest air, one of the most 
ingenious is certainly that which relates to devices for applying 
colors. Some of these are used to cover large surfaces rapidly —to 
paint metal constructions, such as the Eiffel Tower, to whitewash 
tunnels, etc. In another order of ideas, the pneumatic method 
has been utilized in photography—for retouching—and in paint- 
ing. The method differs with circumstances, and the same is true 
of the degree of skill required. While an intelligent workman 























FIG. 1.—THE AIR-PENCIL. 


will be able, almost without experience, to use the air-brush for 
ordinary industrial painting--walls, fagades, balconies, etc.—an 
artist must expend much patience ard attention before becoming 
absolutely master of the new process in flower-painting or in the 
retouching of photographs. 

“To judge from the marking on the apparatus, this new indus- 
try flourishes especially in Germany. We have seen pneumatic- 
ally decorated objects, and it can not be denied that the results are 
somewhat unsatisfactory. . It would seem also as if the cost of 





execution should be higher than with the older methods. To ply 
the air-pencil correctly it is not sufficient, as we have already said, 
to be a skilful and attentive workman; one must almost be 
an artist. 

“The applications of the air-pencil (the aerograph, malgerate, 
fountain air-brush, etc.) are very numerous. It can be used not 
only in photography, but in all the industries concerned with the 
decoration of enamel, glass, porcelain, bronze, paper, etc. It may 
be utilized also to deco- 
rate tissue, cloth, and car- 
pets. Finally, itis known 
that colors play a very 
important réle in the fash- 
ions, so that the creation 
of new shades has always 
constituted a lucrative oc- 
cupation in all the indus- 
tries that have to do with 
the manufacture of nov- 
elties. So far as the 
production of new and 
unforeseen effects is con- 
cerned, the use of pulver- 
izers and air-pencils gives 
really surprizing results. 
We should note, for ex- 
ample, the very pleasing application that has been made in the 
fabrication of artificial flowers and leaves. When it is neces- 
sary to produce delicate gradations of tint, the pneumatic spray- 
ers replace more complicated devices to advantage. Thanks 
to successive improvements, the mechanism has been notably 
simplified and the operation is now economical and regular. 
Pigments are now ‘pulverized’ very successfully, even such sub- 
stances as varnish and oil colors, while with metal powders—gold, 
silver, and bronze—this process is the only one that enables us to 
obtain really good results.” 

















FIG. 2.—AIR-PENCIL IN USE. 


There are now two types of “air-brush,” one held like a pencil 
and used to retouch photographs; and the other manipulated like 
a revolver, The air and pigment are variously supplied. In Fig. 1 
the air arrives by the tube Zand the color is placed in the cup 
C.: The device is used as shown in Fig. 2. The forefinger is on 
the regulating-valve, and the clearness of the outline is controlled 
by bringing the “ pencil” nearer to the paper. Comprest carbon 
dioxid may be used instead of air, and for simple installations a 


‘ hand-pump may suffice. It is necessary to guard against breath- 


ing the pigmented spray, as many coloring agents are extremely 
poisonous.— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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IS IT HEALTHFUL TO BE SHAKEN UP?—The munici- 
pal health authorities of Paris have recently prescribed that auto- © 
mobiles shall be so built as to minimize vibration. In discussing 
these regulations a writer in 7ke British Medical Journal (Lon- 
don, March 30) intimates that the prevention of jolting is not of 
so much importance as the Paris authorities seem to think, and 
that it may even do people good to be shaken upa little. It says: 


“Vibration is a matter in which the public can be trusted to 
look after its own interests; there is great variation in the extent 
to which cars of different construction jolt, and those which jolt 
unpleasantly will be avoided, and are, indeed, already avoided. 
Apart from this it is open to question whether vibration should 
really enter into any consideration of automobile vehicles from 
the standpoint of hygiene. A little shaking has for long, indeed 
one might almost say from the earliest ages so far as modem 
medicine is concerned, been regarded as a good thing for the liver 
—one of those luxurious forms of treatment chiefly reserved for 
the rich in the shape of a prescription to ride in Rotten Row. It 
has been applied likewise, tho chiefly abroad, by means of com- 
plicated machinery, to the treatment of various other diseases. 
As produced by certain manipulations it is still the chief weapon 
of certain Swedes and others in the West End, and it is the object 
in view in sundry appliances occasionally used in the treatment of 
deafness. When the latter is due to immobility of the ossicles it 
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has been applied before now, and not without benefit, by the sim- 
ple expedient of journeying on the underground railway with the 
head leaning against the partition. On the Metropolitan Railway, 
however, as it now is, this gratis treatment is no longer available.” 





HOW A WHALE SPOUTS 


é Gwe accompanying picture is reproduced by Discovery (New 

York, May) from a photograph, said to be the only one in 
existence, of a whale in the act of spouting, snap-shotted with a 
pocket camera by Glover M. Allen, of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, off the coast of Newfoundland in 1903. Says the 
magazine just named : 


“When a whaling steamer is overtaking the quarry the vessel is 
maneuvered so as to come toa stop af about the spot where the 
whale is expected to rise for the next spout. In the above case 
the distance had been well judged and Mr. Allen, standing with 























Courtesy of ‘‘ Discovery,” New York, 
THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPH OF A WHALE SPOUTING. 


camera ready, was soon able to perceive the shadowy form rising 
obliquely under the port bow. As the whale broke water and 
shot forth a column of vapor, the click of the camera and the 
crash of the harpoon sounded almost at the same instant. Not- 
withstanding frequent expositions of its fallacy, the belief of mar- 
iners that whales spout through their blow-holes water taken in at 
the mouth is generally shared by landsmen in all countries. This 
spouting or blowing is nothing more than the ordinary act of ex- 
piration. The whale breathes in air at much longer intervals than 
land animals do. When it rises to the surface for a fresh supply 
it expels forcibly from its lungs the air taken in at the last inspira- 
tion, which is highly charged with watery vapor in consequence 
of the natural respiratory changes. This, rapidly condensing in 
the cold atmosphere in which the phenomenon is generally ob- 
served, forms a column of steam or spray, which the spectator 
mistakes for water. It also often happens that the whale begins 
to blow just as it reaches the surface, thus forcing some water 
into the air with the blast.” 





“FEEDING” TREES THROUGH THE TRUNK—The reported 
success of methods of nourishing trees by injecting appropriate 
liquids through incisions in the trunk is received with incredulity 
by The American Agriculturist (New York, May 18). Referring 
to recent translations from the French on this subject, one of 
which appeared in these columns, that paper says editorially : 


“The country is overrun with quack tree doctors, who welcome 
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such publicity, and use it as a bait to catch some sucker who is 
ready to invest in his cure-all remedy. Ina general way all such 
matters must be looked upon with a great deal of doubt. We are 
very skeptical about the genuineness of the experiments described 
so carefully by our contemporary. There has been much talk and 
many articles, both scientific and non-scientific, during the past 
few years about treatment by fungicides and insecticides injected 
into the trunks of trees. We do not know of a single instance 
based on accurate, carefully tried experiments by an expert or 
worker in plant pathology or physiology. Leading scientists wil] 
not say that such a thing is not possible, but they reserve the right 
to scrutinize carefully records of well-planned experiments. At 
any rate, we are exceedingly doubtful as to any practical results 
from such methods.” 





ARE LOWER F ORMS OF LIFE CONSCIOUS? 


OES consciousness of action exist in the lower animals, or 
are they mere automata? If they are really conscious, can 
we draw the line anywhere? Does the ameba,a mass of slime 
that sometimes tries to move in two directions at once, know 
what it is doing,in the same sense as a man does when he sets out 
to walk to the railroad-station? In a discussion of “Conscious- 
ness in the Brutes” contributed to Zhe Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease (New York), Dr. George V. N. Dearborn, pro- 
fessor of physiology in Tufts Medical School, Boston, concludes 
that consciousness is an attribute of all living matter, and that the 
ameba has it’as well as the man, tho the quality of its conscious- 
ness must be as elementary as the mode of its organic existence. 
Professor Dearborn writes: 


“ Going along the multitude of animal forms toward the simplest 
animal from the most human, where can a line be drawn beyond 
which consciousness may be disclaimed? With wonderful mor- 
phologic variety there is striking biologic uniformity, the same 
use of the same mechanical principles and of chemical reactions 
and assuredly of protoplasmic nature generally, so that even in 
ameba, the simplest, indeed the logical limit of animal structure, 
we find the same events in type and the same means for producing 
these events—metabolism in irritable living protoplasm. Even 
in ameba is that same amazingly complex protoplasm whose 
chemiphysical interactions science is beginning only to unravel. 
Coordination in ameba is poor and we find him sometimes trying 
to crawl in opposite directions for a brief space, for of nervous 
matter there is of course nothing. For the same reason the ani- 
mal’s adjustment to external conditions is imperfect, altho in the 
main protective of its life. But all the varied metabolism is there, 
giving rise to the same sort of heat motion, and probably electric- 
ity, from the same protoplasmic life, supplied by the same nutri- 
ents and giving off the same katabolic waste as does a nerve-cell 
or any other cell of a human body. Without a single nerve-fibril 
the naked protoplasm conducts impulses, as one may quickly see 
when the whole animal nearly at once contracts after stimulation, 
and coordination and even adjustments occur without anything 
which can be called nerve. Without muscle, contraction takes 
place. Without separate gland-tissue secretion goes on. With- 
out reproductive cells the marvelous so-called simple division of 
the animal occurs whenever its overgrowth demands. ... In 
ameba then, the logical limit of animal simplicity, a minute drop 
of uncolored streaming protoplasm, the matter is organized as 
forces which interact and are mutually and self-sustaining. The 
adjustment of relations, which is its life, is nearly as perfect as in 
other animals, and because the chemiphysical process at the basis 
of this series of adjustments is perhaps even more complex than 
elsewhere (since every function nearly inheres in every part), a 
modicum, a trace, a sample of consciousness must be supposed 
to be concerned.” 


What is the nature of this elementary consciousness? Can we 
imagine it? Scarcely so, Dr. Dearborn thinks, and yet we may 


be able to assert some things about it. He says: 


“It is customary for descriptive psychology to say that the most 
prominent aspects of mind as we know it are feeling, will, anc 
thought. The first, feeling, is based wholly on sensations. 0° 
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modifications of consciousness which seem to have to dowwith that 
protoplasm which in man and his congeners is made up as sense- 
organs. Ameba’s protoplasm and that of other uni-cells is uni- 
versally sensitive to irritating stimuli, and its irritation causes re- 
actions exactly comparable to those of protoplasm elsewhere un- 
der the influences coming from sense-organs. A dim and simple 
sensation-mass would seem then to be a reasonable basis and sub- 
stance of ameba’s consciousness. Besides this there ure obvi- 
ously elements of which we know as will or action, and this in- 
volves that something else, . . . not to be defined, but represent- 
ing perhaps in its last analysis the life itself. . . . Another word 
for will is conscious spontaneity, and possessing this the animal 
may still be as much the slave of circumstance as you please, for 
its dependence on its environment is extreme. Sensation-mass 
and will, conscious spontaneity, such we may imagine are present 
in ameba’s consciousness. In these, nerves are unnecessary, and 
their physical basis is adequately enough the universally com- 
plex, irritable, and active protoplasm of which the whole body is 
composed.” 





X-RAY STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 


angienenicaaetiiegr x-ray photographs have been taken by Dr. 

E. Sommer, a German anatomist, and are published in his 
“Anatomical Atlas” (Wirzburg, Germany). Some of these are 
reproduced, and the method of taking them is described, in an 
article in Zhe Western Electrician (Chicago, May 25). The wri- 
ter reminds us that x-ray processes are the only means of inspect- 
ing vital organs situated at some depth, but that they have hereto- 
fore been practicable only to a limited extent, as objects situated 
one behind the other are projected by the x-rays in one plane, so 
that only an expert will draw conclusions as to their actual ‘rela- 
tive positions. He goes on: 


“Endeavors were therefore made.to devise a process by the aid 
of which an appropriate idea of the invisible inner parts of living 
organisms could be obtained by mere inspection and without any 
reasoning. 

“This was actually obtained by means of stereoscopic x-ray 
pictures, tho many difficulties had to be overcome in this direc- 
tion, as only those parts which are of different density can be 
made visible by means of these rays. But this process has been 
improved to such a degree that x-ray stereograms now afford a 
practically accurate idea of the arrangement of bones and soft 
parts of the body....... 

“x-ray reproduction obviously is a central-projection process 
from a certain point of the x-ray bulb (inadequately called focus). 
The x-rays emanate in straight lines, penetrating through the body 
-under investigation, and being partly absorbed by the latter... . 
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“The method of artificially producing stereoscopic x-ray pic- 
tures merely consists of imitati»g th2 conditions of binocular 
vision. The experimenter need eriy produce two pictures dis- 
placed parallactically with regard to 2acy» other and which corre- 
spond to inspection by the left and r.ght ¢e, respectively. By a 
stereoscopic device these views are made to coincide and to ap- 
pear to the observer as one perspective picture. 

“In the case of stereoscopic x-ray pictures the eye is replaced 
by the x-ray bulb, or rath- 
er by what is called the 
focus of the latter. Two 
views are obtained of the 
object without displacing 
the latter, one being ta- 
ken in a position corre- 





of the object by means of 


the bulb (the object being 
maintained in position) is 
moved through the dis- 
tance of corresponding 
points of the eyes, that is, 
through a few centime- 
ters, while another plate 
is substituted fort. e plate 
formerly exposed below the immovable object, and another view 
taken of the latter 1 the second position. 

“The special method used by Dr. Sommer isdue to F. Dessauer 
and Dr. Wiesner, of Aschaffenburg, and consists of a combination 
of a diaphram process and a stereoscopical method, enabling 
views of remarkable definition to be obtained... .... 

“The amount of displacement varies, according to the object to 
be examined, between two and nine centimeters |# to 3% inches]. 
The greater this displace-nent, the more striking will be the im- 
pression of perspective a.d the more marked the diiference of the 
pictures. Jn many cases these effects should be exaggerated to 
some extent by increasing the displacement.” 














DEVICE FOR TAKING X-RAY STEREOGRAPH, 





A STEEL CANAL--A remarkable canal has just been com- 
pleted in Egypt to convey water from the Nile across tus Eastern 
Desert to Kom-Ombo, where it will be used for irrigation. Says 
Engineering (London, April 10): 


“The peculiarity of the canal is that it is entirely constructed of 
steel. It is nearly a mile long by 6 meters [20 feet] wide, and is 
made up of 17 sections, each about 100 meters [328 feet} long. 
These sections are coupled together with masonry basins, into 
which they can slide to accommodate the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the metal-work, due to changes of temperature. The 

















SKULL OF AN ADULT. 


FOOT OF CHILD OF THIRTEEN, 


ELBOW-JOINT OF YOUTH OF FIFTEEN, 


x-RAY STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES USED AS AN AID IN STUDYING ANATOMY. 


4 


As x-ray pictures are produced by central projection, the picture 
will be proportionally more perfect as the object is less distant 
from the plate. In fact, only those portions which are in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the plate will be reproduced with some 
faithfulness. Now an expert observer will be able, from a mere 
inspection of the x-ray picture, to judge what part of the organs 
was situated closer to the plate, and wice versa. These conclu- 
sions are, however, far from being decisive, nor are they possible 
in all cases. 


cross-section of the canal is a semicircle, surmounted by straight 
sides % meter [1% feet] high. It is made of steel plates 6 milli- 
meters [4 inch] thick, and stiffened by T-section transverse ribs, 
and stayed from side to side at the top with flat and angle straps. 
A longitudinal flange of 3 inches by 2% inches by 5-inch-angle. 
runs along the length of the canal. The normal water-level is at 
the diameter of the cross-section. The aqueduct is entirely above 
the ground-level. It rests on a sand foundation, and is banked 
up on either side with earth.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


“METHODIST BROTHERHOOD” 
ORGANIZATION 


MERICAN Methodism is at present entertaining a British 
visitor of the same faith, inspired with anovel mission. He 
is Mr. R. W. Perks, a prominent English layman, who has come 
to present to the Methodist public a scheme which he hopes will 
realize the standard set up by John Wesley in “ using the influence, 
the wealth, and the energy” of the Methodist denomination “for 
the social as well as the spiritual well-being of the people.” His 
plan embraces the fourfold projects of emigration, employment, 
savings institutions, and old-age pensions. It will be seen that 
these agencies, tho new to the Methodist polity, have in part been 
put in operation by the institutional church and the Salvation 
Army. Mr. Perks’s plan of assisting emigration, an enterprise ex- 
tensively carried out by the Salvation Army, is, he asserts, pecul- 
iarly adaptable to the Methodist denomination, which possesses, 
beyond that of any other religious community, “a complete organi- 
zation throughout the world.” Approval of this part of the plan 
is exprest by Zhe Christian Guardian (To- 


“The fourth branch of social work which the Methodist Broth- 
erhood might, and I think should, undertake, is the encouragement 
of provision for old age. Possibly the state may some day or 
another be rich enough to deal with this problem. Even if that 
be so, it is, I think, still incumbent upon the Methodist people to 
do everything in their power to shield the aged poor of their 
church from the sufferings which poverty entails.” 


This visit of Mr. Perks is designed to inaugurate a movement 
which shall so develop that when the representatives of Ecumen- 
ical Methodism meet in Washington in 1911 for their fourth decen- 
nial conference the subject will be ready for definite action. 





ST. PAUL'S WORLDLY WISDOM 


HRISTIAN people whose aversion to “worldliness” puts 
them out of touch with ordinary men and women—the very 

ones they ought to be trying to reach—are reminded by a keen 
observer who writes in the London Sfectator that St. Paul himself 
was not at all of their sort. He not only knew, but considered and 
conciliated, his fellow men of any class or 





ronto, Methodist) in these words: : 


“Methodism has agencieg in nearly every 
land. Why not utilize these agencies in wisely 
directing the streams of. emigration from 
congested lands into channels that shall be 
very largely under Methodistcontrol? Action 
in this direction has already been taken by 
the Canadian church, and there seems to be 
no valid reason why we should not go even 
further than we have; nor why Methodism in 
other lands should not follow. It would make 
the bitterness of severing old ties lose much 
of its poignancy if men and women could 
feel, as they turned their faces toward a new 
home, that they were going where the Metho- 
dist Brotherhood was waiting with a warm 
welcome for them.” 


The further elements of Mr. Perks’s propo- 
sition are set forth by him in words quoted by 
The Christian Advocate (New York), from 
one of the Wesleyan newspapers of London 








— character. While mysticism is thought by 
some to be the great essential in religion, 
common sense is equally necessary ; not the 
worldliness that limits all ideals to the pres- 
ent life, but a worldliness that admits that 
present conditions exist, and for the best 
and highest reasons wishes to take advan- 
tage of them. Christianity must not leave 
the world out of its reckoning if it means to 
save the world. St. Paul wasunworldly, but 
not non-worldly; he calculated the factors 
and conditions with which he had to deal. 
This was his worldly wisdom. “ Worldly 
wisdom,” in its ordinary sense, means a skil- 
ful and conciliatory art of selfishly gaining 
from the world all that is desired by the in- 
dividual. This, of course, was far from St. 
Paul’s thought. He never meddled in po- 
litics, yet would pay tribute and submit his 








published on the day of his departure for this 
country. We read: 


“The second way in which Methodists 
may, I think, help Methodists is in employ- _ their poorand aged. 
ment. Here I again fall back upon Mr. Wes- 
ley’s advice and practise. Writing in May, 1741, he says: ‘I re- 
minded the United Society that many of our brethren and sisters 
had not needful food, many were destitute of convenient clothing ; 
many were out of business, and that without their own fault,’ and 
having stated the evil, our founder started with characteristic 
energy to deal with it, and did so very successfully. 

“ Working alongside the emigration department and the employ- 
ment agency of the Brotherhood, I would have a Joan society and 
something in the nature of a church friendly society or savings- 
bank, Many a worthy man has spent his old age with the work- 
house staring him in the face, who would have been a prosperous 
colonist or a successful trader had there been some such loan 
society as that which John Wesley founded ready to help at the 
critical moment. I have, in the course of my business life and 
Methodist experience, met scores of Methodists who have been 
helped to emigrate, or have been started in life, or assisted over 
some temporary difficulty through the kindness of friends; but 
there are multitudes more who have ‘gone under’ simply because 
there was no such agency as that which I venture seriously to rec- 
‘ommend to the consideration of the business men of Methodism. 
I am persuaded that such an institution might be managed, as in- 
deed Mr. Wesley’s modest loan society was, on sound and suc- 
cessful commercial lines, especially if its funds were to some con- 
siderable extent employed to assist worthy emigrants. 


Courtesy of “* The Christian Advocate,” New York. 
MR. R. W. PERKS, 


will to the authorities. Slavery, as a polit- 
ical institution, he would not meddle with. 


Who is trying to organize the Methodists He wished his followers to keep up an ap- 
all over the world into a Brotherhood to help 


pearance which would not offend their non- 
Christian brethren, and seems to have been 
in advocate of peace with others at almost any price. Such is 
the view set forth by the writer in Zhe Spectator, from whose 
article we quote as follows: 


“The expression ‘worldly wisdom’ means, as a rule, the wis- 
dom which is born of self-interest. Of such a wisdom as this the 
apostle knew nothing. But there is a wisdom—which might be 
called worldly if the adjective had acquired no derogatory mean- 
ing —without which no cause can be successful in a world made up 
of average men and women. Of this wisdom St. Paul had a great 
deal. Like most other men of supreme greatness, he was full of 
that common sense without which the force of religious genius 
tends to evaporate. He was forever on his guard lest the fervor 
by which his converts were inspired should lead them to ruin 
their cause by disregard of ordinary prudence and foresight. He 
urged them not to neglect all those precautions by which men 
safeguard their worldly undertakings, and to cultivate those quali- 
ties of mind and temper which tend to make men influential among 
their fellows. He wanted them, he said, not to be ‘conformed to 
this world,’ but ‘transformed ’ by the ‘renewing’ of their ‘mind.’ 
Their ideals were to be new, but they were not to neglect those 
energies by which men with lower aims attained their goal.” 


Paul accepted the political conditions of his day and tried to 
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deal only with the principles which underlay them. He went 
to the verge of latitudinarianism in his anxiety for peace. His 
tolerance was boundless and he always labored to put himself 
in sympathy with those who did not think with him. To quote 


further : 


“Upon those within the church of God he constantly urged the 
keeping of peace at almost any hazard, and in such a manner as 
would certainly be thought latitudinarian to-day. For his own part, 
he told them, he had made the greatest effort of which he was capa- 
ble to take the point of view of those who talked to him of the 
faith. To the Jews he spoke asa Jew, to those outside the Jew- 
ish lawas also outside it. He sympathized with the weak in faith, 
and recommended their stronger brethren to receive them, ‘but 
not to doubtful disputations.’ Christianity must first make its 
way, he realized, among the common people. We hear of some 
converts who were of ‘Czesar’s household,’ but Paul warns the 
churches against too much desire to make great converts. ‘Mind 
not high things, but condescend to men of low estate.’ It was of 
the broader-minded and more cultivated among his hearers that 
he always demanded sacrifice.” 





This innocent and unselfish worldliness proved how near Chris- 
tianity could be brought to paganism, Judaism, and unbelief so as 
to obtain the greatest influence over them. Fools were suffered, 
and must still be suffered, in order that they may be made wise, 
observes this writer in the following terms: 


“ All this secular wisdom, and much more of a like nature, 
plainly show that the early church had within herself an infinite 
power of self-adjustment, and that the earliest Christian theolo- 
gian did not scruple to consider present necessities. Surely we in 
the present day may without scruple profit by his example. The 
imperfect social and political conditions to which the majority 
will always have to submit themselves are constantly changing. 
- They are stable in nothing but their imperfection. To accept 
them will always mean to the Christian Church new and different 
sacrifices. In order to be all things to all men that he may by all 
means save some, a man must belong to his own age and not to 
that of St. Paul. The church is constantly faced with new super- 
stitions which must be tenderly dealt with, new respectabilities 
and conventions which must not be outraged, new enthusiasms 
which must be held in reasonable check, and a new set of idols 
and a new regard for days. Modern wise men must suffer modern 
jools with a modern equanimity.” 





A CATHOLIC PAPER SUPPREST—One of the latest acces- 
-ions to the Index Expurgatorius is the organ of the neo-Catholic 
movement called // Rinnovamento, published at Milan. The rea- 
son for the prohibition of this Catholic paper, as given by the 
Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times,is that it seeks to 
maintain its standing within the church by adopting a “ favorite de- 
vice of rebellious Catholics,” which consists in insisting upon the 

, ditference between official and non-official Catholicism, and while 
“ making war on the former, expressing respect for the latter.” It 
is “ because such a distinction is sought to be established by such 
writers as Signor Fogazzaro, the Rev. George Tyrrell, the Abbé 
Murri, and some others,” says 7he Standard and Times, that the 
organ of the cult has been placed on the Index. It declares 
turther: 


“It is part of the plan of campaign begun by such writers to 
avoid an open rupture with the church, if they can, by an apparent 
submission when rebuked; and this is why we have Signor Fo- 
H gazzaro and the Rev. George Tyrrell and their friends at such 
pains to deny that they are outside the paie of the church. They 
find it better strategy to keep up the fight within the lines. In 
notifying Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, of the inhibition 
of the Rinnovamento Cardinal Steinhuber, prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation, pointed out that not all the issues of that publica- 
tion were condemned, but only those which contained the articles 
that have been condemned. Some of the propositions quoted 
from the Rinnovamento differ so very little from the theories of 
religion and divinity propounded by the Rev. Mr. Campbell that 
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they might be almost taken as paraphrases of the writings of that 
bold rehasher of old heresies.” 





BACH AS A RELIGIOUS FORCE 


HE great loss which the modern world has sustained by its 
comparative indifference to music, especially in its relation 

to religion, is forcibly brought home by the recent Bach celebra- 
tion at Montclair, N. J. So Zhe Outlook (New York, June 8) 
views the lesson of these five services which brought forward the 
St. Matthew Passion Music, besides a concerto, a sonata, a solo- 

















REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, 
The organizer of the Bach Festival recently held in Montclair, N. J. 


cantata, an orchestral suite, the motet “Jesu, Priceless Treasure,” 
and Luther’s great hymn which Heine called the Marseillaise of 
the Reformation, all the work of the great German composer. 
The special interest of this Bach festival, says 7hke Outlook, is to 
be found in the fact that “it was the expression of the interest and 
cooperation of an entire community.” Tho under the leadership . 
of Dr. Amory H. Bradford, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
all the pastors of the local churches were present, the choir of 
three hundred was drawn from the different denominations of the 
community, and “ the congregations, representing people of every 
faith and class, contributed that atmosphere of devout atten- 
tion to which alone great religious works can be rendered.” Zhe 
Outlook, in further comment, observes: 


‘““No service of the usual kind could have lifted a great congre- 
gation, or appealed so powerfully to their religious emotions and 
spiritual nature, as did Bach’s choral music; and it was signifi- 
cant that the descendants of the Puritans should have brought back 
again in this victorious and impressive way a resource for relig- 
ious expression and for common worship which has been largely 
lost from the churches of the Puritan order for many decades, and 
largely lost from the Protestant world. The Reformation effected 
great and beneficent results, but, as in the case of all fundamental 
reforms, it sacrificed valuable activities and instruments. In 
nothing did it lose more than in suppressing certain forms of 
music from its worship, thus denying itself the fullest expression 
of religiousaspiration. Whatever form the churches of the future 
will take as regards theological statement, liturgy, or organization, 
it is safe to predict that when the great Church Catholic is born, 
of which the earlier Church Catholic was a prediction, music will 
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hold a central place in its services, and will become again the 
vernacular of its most intimate and uplifting experiences. ” 


No one could listen to this music at the Montclair festival, 
continues the writer, without recognizing the special signifiance 
of John Sebastian Bach to the men and women of our time. 
Further: 


“Bach’s music issued also out of the very heart of old German 
life—in its homely simplicity, its concentration of interests, its un- 
worldliness, its emphasis on inward richness, its comparative in- 
difference to outward activities. It is out of these depths of spiri- 
tual history that a great religious artissues. It can not be created 
out of hand by the man of genius; it must have its roots deep in 
the rich soil of the spiritual history of a race.” 


Furthermore, as the expression of an individual genius it sounds 
the note of “victorious personality,” but, at the same time, of a 
“majestic calm” that results from the submission to the divine 
law. We read: 


“ His greatness lay in his combination of tworarely united qual- 
ities—a genius for structure,a power of organic achievement 
rivaled only by Beethoven and Brahms among his fellow-crafts- 
men, and that simplicity and devoutness of nature-which enabled 
him to pour his whole heart into this deep channel of art-expres- 
sion, and to fuse at the same time the greatest and severest archi- 
tectural power with the deepest and tenderest expression of inti- 
mate personal experience. As the great choruses rise and fall 
in glorious volume, the most unmusical can not be unaware of the 
magnificent order which the composer builds up about him, nor 
can he fail to recognize how completely at home the composer is 
in these mighty structures. It is this inward strength that gives 
Bach’s music its nobility and impressiveness, and allies it with the 
works of creation; and it is out of this massive strength of struc- 
ture that there comes that deep repose which our feverish and 
agitated age so. greatly needs. Bach’s choral works stand in stri- 
king contrast with a great deal of the music of the day. One 
hears in them continually the note of victorious personality, but 
of personality constantly holding itself subject to the divine law, 
and keeping its place in the divine order. In the majestic calm 
that flows from this music there is no touch of the stress of self- 
asserting individualism. characteristic of much of the most striking 
music of the day, of that egotism which obliterates law and rushes 
tumultuously toward passionate self-assertion and self-expression. 
There is in the recitative and arias, in the choruses, chorales, and 
motets, none of that disturbing restlessness which plays, as in so 
much modern music, 00 our passions and leaves us ina tumult; 
which beats on our souls and leaves us naked and helpless in the 
presence of fate. After the ring of the hammers of the musi- 
cal Titans of the last twenty years, there is divine repose in the 
Olympian.calm of Bach. 

.“ The power of Bach’s music flows from this structural majesty ; 
it does not depend on impressionism of any kind, on what is now 
called color, on any device which assails the senses and leaves the 
soul untouched. It breathes the calmness of great vision and 
deep-hearted faith. Out of its strength, too, comes that noble 
order which stands like the image of God in the vast disorder of 
much modern art. Here Bach’s work takes its place among the 
foremost creations of art, for the highest function of art is to dis- 
close unity in the confusion of the world, to evoke harmony out of 
its discords, and so to continue the creative energy and mood.” 


Bach’s music, we read, is “not the music of,impressionism, of 
temperament, of the passion of the moment, or the passing phase 
of experience.” On the other hand, it expresses these great truths 
for modern men: 


“Individual repose and rest in the supreme order of the uni- 
verse; refuge from egotism and restlessness in this great central 
thought, which is like the fortress in which Luther sheltered him- 
self; free expression of personality without the fever of egotism ; 
the supremacy of order and unity above all selfish desire and cra- 
vings for individual happiness; ‘renunciation once and forall in 
the presence of the Infinite,’ as Spinoza said. Music has as vast 
a range as literature; it must record many phases of life, many 
kinds of experience; it must speak to many temperaments, to a 
vast range of experience. Bach’s music stands like Gibraltar 
amid the changing tides of opinion and the tumult of the schools.” 









[June 15, 
TO REVISE THE VULGATE 


HE report that Pope Pius X. has decided upon a revision of 
the whole of the version of the Bible knownas the Vulgate, 
and will entrust the work to the monks of the Benedictine order, 
arouses interested comment. This decision reached by the Pope 
is looked upon as the most important fruit thus far borne by the 
work of the Biblical commission appointed toward the end of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. The London Zimes describes the Pope’s 
act as “a bold step in ordering a revision of the consecrated text 
of the Scriptures as received for so many hundreds of years by the 
Roman Church.” Ze 7imes further declares that the Pope’s de- 
cision “will be hailed with satisfaction by many without as well 
as within his own communion, and will be regarded by some as 
an indication that in this great department of Biblical studies he 
may be disposed to carry out the progressive policy ascribed to 
his predecessor.” The enormous influence the Vulgate has 
wielded in the sphere of European religion and culture, together 
with the part it has played in the life of the people, is indicated 
by Zhe Times in these words: 


“ There is no book which has exercised so wide and so powerful 
an influence in molding the faith, the morals, the thought, tradi- 
tions, and literature of the European world as the Latin version of 
the Scriptures which we know as the Vulgate. Itwas to the whole 
world down tothe Reformation in many respects what the Author- 
ized Version has since been to the English-speaking races, and it 
still remains for all Latin peoples the accepted rendering of the 
Scriptures. For 1,500 years it has been setting its impress upon 
the lives and upon the whole mental heritage of countless millions 
of men. It has formed the larger part of the daily offices of the 
Roman Catholic Church wherever her rites have been celebrated, 
and it has inspired all that is noblest and most elevated in the 
rest. It has been the basis of the writings of her theologians from 
the days of Augustine; it has been quoted by her pontiffs since 
Gregory the Great sat upon the throne of Peter and sent out his 
missionaries to the heathen Saxon of England. It has informed 
the whole of medieval art and literature, which are very imper- 


fectly intelligible without some knowledge of its text. It cast its © 


spell over many of the greatest minds of the Renaissance; and 
long after is has ceased to hold its old supreme position, it remains 
interwoven, consciously and unconsciously, in innumerable subtle 
ways, with the thoughts and the sentiments of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.” 


Some words concerning the need of the projected work de- 
manded by the advanced state of critical scholarship, and the kind 
of reception that it will meet, when finished, at the hands of the 
church, are given herewith : 

“It is not wonderful that the scholars of the Biblica. Commis- 
sion should have discovered that a text prepared over three hun- 
dred years ago stands in need of amendment. The work of St. 
Jerome is a marvel of erudition and of industry and well deserves 


the tribute paid to it by the translators of our own Authorized Version. . 


when they affirm that he performed it ‘with that evidence of great 
learning, judgment, industry, and faithfulness that hc hath forever 
bound the church unto him in a debt of special remembrance and 
thankfulness.’ But the task which Pope Damasus commissioned 
him to undertake was perhaps too great for any one man, even when 
he possest the astonishing gifts of the translator of the Vulgate. The 
translation does not all seem to be of equal merit, and indeed there 
are reasons to suppose that portions of the Vulgate do not owe 
much to Jerome’s hand. His scholarship and his critical methods, 
wonderful tho they were, were those of his time, and can not, of 
course, be compared with those which have been elaborated by 
later students. It has been alleged, for instance, that while he 
was well aware of the defective state of the text of the Septuagint. 
which he freely corrected, tho in a conservative sense, he was not 
alive to the possibility of serious variations in the ‘ Hebraica veri- 
tas.’ The text of the Vulgate itse]f was uncertain during the Mid- 
dle Ages, and has. indeed, never been scientitically ascertained. 
The task before the Benedictine revisers is formidable indeed: 
but doubtless they will perform it with the laborious conscien- 
tiousness which has ever marked the literary achievements of 
their order.” 
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MR. LONG STRIKES BACK 


ESIDES declining to take a place in the “ Ananias Club,” 
Mr. William J. Long, the nature-writer, goes several steps 
further and declares that his critic, President Roosevelt, is incom- 
petent to judge him from the point of view of anaturalist. In this 
way are the tables turned in the controversy which now presents 
the aggrieved author in the attitude of demanding retraction and 
an apology from the head of the nation. The charges against Mr. 
Long as a falsifier of the facts of nature in his books were sum- 
marized in our issue of June 1. Since that time the daily press 
has reported a persistent intention on the part of the writer to 
justify himself as a man of truth, with no desire to corrupt the 
minds of school-children with romantic fiction concerning wild 
animals. But he strenuously declines to be schooled by Mr. 
Roosevelt, as may be seen in a long interview with him published 
in the New York 7imes (June 2). The President is a hunter, he 
declares. “He knows little or nothing concerning the beasts he 
hunts except how they try to escape death.” What else Mr. Long 
thinks the President knows he sets forth herewith: 


“ He knows the outside of the animal; he collects their heads 
and hides and measures their exterior proportions. Whois he to 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS A HUNTER. 


After reading two of the President’s books, Mr. Long declares that 
“every time Mr. Roosevelt gets near the heart of a wild thing he in- 
variably puts a bullet through it.” 


write, ‘I don’t believe for a minute that some of these nature- 
writers know the heart of the wild things’? As to that, I find after 
carefully reading two of his big books, that every time Mr. Roose- 
velt gets near the heart of a wild thing he invariably puts a bullet 
through it. From his own records I have reckoned a full thou- 
sand hearts which he has known thus intimately. In one chapter 
alone I find that he violently gained knowledge of eleven noble elk 
hearts in a few days, and he tells us that this was ‘a type of many 
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such hunts’; in others he says he has been much more successful 
and often far excelled these figures (Elk Hunt at Two Ocean 
Pass’). Mr. Roosevelt certainly knows the hearts of the wild 
things. One nature-writer whom he condemns has watched and 
followed animals for years, thinking that he could understand 
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WILLIAM J. LONG, 


Who spends months of each year in the solitudes, “ never killing 
except in need of food, and then with a heartache.” 


these wild hearts better if he left them beating warmly under their 
own soft skins; and he still perversely clings to his delusion. 

“Mr. Roosevelt never gets near enough to animals of the forest 
to know anything about them. You stop two hundred yards away 
to shoot a deer. I watch my friends from a point perhaps twenty 
or thirty yards away. I have been so close to wild animals that I 
could lie and watch their eyelids lift and fall. He has his horses 
and his dogs. What chance has he of getting near them in their 
native unconsciousness? 1 go alone into the woods and steal 
silently after the animals, never killing except in need of food, 
and then with a heartache. Thus I spend months of each year in 
the solitudes. I have had the good fortune to .earn many things 
about the animals that had not been reported before. I couldn’t 
help learning many things. I have discovered the individuality ot 
animals and observed traits that had not peen recognized before. 
I am only one of many men who will soon be doing the same thing 
—going out and getting acquainted with wild nature and learning 
how closely it is connected with human nature.” 


We are still barbarians in our attitude toward the animals, as- 
serts Mr. Long. “Mr. Roosevelt is like a man of the stone age 
who sallied forth with his club to brain some beast and drag it 
home to display before his wives.” But our hunting has not even 
the savage’s excuse of the need of food. Which, he asks, “is the 
more pleasing picture, that of the hairy man with his club, slaugh- 
tering for food, or the gentleman whom we see in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
autobiography?” Mr. Long gives this citation from the Presi- 
dent’s book: 


“He bore his antlers aloft; the snow lay thick on his mane; he 
snuffed the air as he walked. As I drew a bead his bearing of self- 
confidence changed to one of alarm. My bullet smote through his 
shouider-blades, and he plunged wildly forward and fell full length 
on the blood-stained snow. 

“| jumped off my horse, knelt and covered the fawn; asI pulled 
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the trigger down went the deer, the bullet having gone into the 
back of its head. I felt much pleased with it. 

“My nerves were thrilling and my heart beating with eager, 
fierce excitement. . . . Drawing a fine bead I prest the trigger. 
He did not reel, but I knew he was mine, for the blood sprang 
from both his nostrils, and he fell dying on his side before he had 
gone thirty rods. 

“ My aim was true, and the huge beast crashed down hill, pull- 
ing himself on his forelegs for twenty rods, his hind quarters trail- 
ing. Racing forward, I broke his neck. Two moose birds fol- 
lowed the wounded bull as he dragged his great carcass down the 
hill, and pounced with ghoulish bloodthirstiness on the gouts of 
blood that sprinkled the green herbage.” 


A nature-writer, comments Mr. Long, “ would say here that the 
hungry birds were finding new food and eating it thankfully, like 
two children picking up red apples; and that the bloodthirstiness 
lay in the heart of the man who killed this elk when, according to 
his own record, he had already seven elk heads in camp, and the 
meat was of no possible use, being too strong for food at this sea- 


son.” No true sportsman, he continues, butchers the deer that 
comes to his camp, and adds: 


“It is an unwritten law of the camp that you may go afte? game 
when you need it, but must spare the animal that comes confi- 
dingly to your own door. But. Mr. Roosevelt makes his own 
laws, % 

“Sitting on his veranda, a deer comes to drink at the river in 
front of hit. ’ The great huntsman records: 

“*Slipping stealthily into the house I picked up my rifle... . 
I held true, and as the smoke cleared away the deer lay struggling 
on the sands.’ 

“Too bad that deer did not know the heart of humanity as well 
as Mr. Roosevelt knows the heart of the wild things. 

“He writes of two antelope: ‘They stood side by side facing 
me, motionless, unheeding the cracks of the rifle.’ He killed one, 
after four shots, and then took several vain shots at the mate as it 
ran away. ‘This deer did not seem satisfied,’ he says, ‘but kept 
hanging around in the distance, looking at us.’ A nature-writer 
would say here that the deer was looking for his lost mate; but 
that, of course, would be a lie. He was merely ashamed of not 
letting himself be killed by so great a hunter. 

“There was one last elk left in the country wherein Mr. Roose- 
velt had his ranch in the West. One day the lonely old fellow, the 
last of a noble race, wandered upon the ranch. He belongs to a 
gregarious tribe, and he probably felt that he might find a sort of 
companionship among the cattle. ‘Of course,’ writes Mr. Roose- 
velt, ‘such a chance was not to be neglected.” He grabbed his 
rifle and rushed out: 

“*My bullet struck too far back, but made a deadly wound. 
The elk disappeared in a wild plunging gallop. We followed the 
bloody trail and found him dead in a thicket. . . . No sportsman 
can ever feel keener pleasure and self-satisfaction than when he 
walks up to agrand elk lying dead in the cool shade of the 
evergreen.’” 


To this last sentiment Mr. Long utters a distinct denial, addrest 
directly to his opponent in the controversy : 


“You are mistaken, Mr. Roosevelt, profoundly, absolutely, 
hopelessly mistaken. There was a better chance that you ne- 
glected when that lonely old elk, the,last of his race, wandered to 
your ranch, seeing your cattle unmolested, and thinking, it may 
even be, in his dim, brute way, that here was a place where he 
might be safe from his enemies. And there is a keener pleasure 
than to walk up toa noble animal dead in the cool shade of the 
evergreen, his glad life gone, his symmetry distorted in the death- 
struggle, his beautiful brown coat all clotted and blood-stained, 
and his soft eyes glazing rapidly as if to hide the reproach that is 
in them. There is a greater pleasure and wisdom than all this; 
but you will never know what they are. The bloody endings over 
which you gloat bring little ‘self-satisfaction ’ to a thoughtful man 
who has seen the last look in the eyes of a stricken deer, and who 
remembers that even this small life has its mystery, like our own. 
You are not a sportsman, tho you have slain your thousands; you 
are not a naturalist, tho you have measured hides and horns: you 
do not and you can not understand ‘the hearts of the wild things,’ 
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tho you have made a grievous quantity of them bleed. It needs, 
no eye-witness nor any affidavit to support this statement. You 
have yourself furnished all the proof.” 





BERNARD SHAW NEW YORK INCARNATE 


HE mask of Bernard Shaw is down. His secret is out. It 
was revealed to Miss Florence Farr during the visit she 
paid New York the past winter. “Bernard Shaw is New York 
incarnate.” So at least she avers in Zhe New Age (London), a 
paper which declares itself “an independent Socialist review of 
politics, literature, and art.” Miss Farr is an Englishwoman who 
visited our shores in the capacity of lecturer and reciter. Inci- 
dentally she has allied herself with that band of inspectors who 
have bewildered themselves, and, it is to be surinised, the British 
public also, with analysis and appraisement of “the American 
scene.” Miss Farr, viewing New York through one tube of her 
binocular, and Bernard Shaw through the other, utters this plaint : 
“Both of them ask questions, but will not listen to the answer. 
Both of them have the slightly metallic suggestion of a note of 
interrogation. Both of them have been brought up out of reach 
of the influence of a really venerable tradition. They have picked 
up such fragments as they could and turned them to strange uses. 
Both of them are feverish devotees at the altar of work. And 
even Mr. Shaw’s religion scrapes the sky.” 
To Mr. Shaw, as to New York, continues Miss Farr, “‘doing 
nothing’ is hell and damnation,” a deliverance which the writer 
saves from misconception by immediately declaring it to mean 


“that both the person and the place feel that they have not yet 


tound their best expression.” More to the same purpose we read 
in these words: 


“Play after play, preface after preface, pours from Mr. Shaw. 
He has been explaining himself for twenty years, but nobody 
understands, or if they think they understand, it is because they 
know only one or two of his explanations and have not confused 
their minds with the others. In New York it is the same. The 
sky-scraper is run up as the most efficient method of cramming 
time into space, and concentrating hurry and struggle. The wan- 
derer who clasped a lamp-post in his arms, and cried to it in des- 
peration, ‘Are you Wall Street or the day after to-morrow?’ ex- 
prest this aim of all whostrive; the psychology of one who spends 
his life in a tunnel because the end where he will die may be bet- 
ter than the end where he was born. So the subway and the sky- 
scraper are temporal experiments with space. They are not ex- 
pressions of anything but work and hurry. 

“Empty Mr. Shaw and New York of work and hurry, the man 
has a headache and closes his eyes in pain, he feels no reason for 
existence; and the city is a desolation. . . . New York and Mr. 
Shaw in certain regions give us the impression of London back 
yards seen from the District Railway. They have as little pre- 
tension to anything but a stern recognition of the needs of life.” 


There is another side of the shield, however, which this writer, 
more scrupulous than Maxim Gorky, who only saw New York 
as an extensive slum, goes on toradmit: 


“There is Fifth Avenue and the expensive shops and Tiffany’s 
and Delmonico’s, delightful and wonderful. The antique furni- 
ture looks so venerable and yet is adapted so pleasantly to modern 
demands. America likes a central leg to its Chippendale tables 
and—gets it. The venerable and the convenient are united; the 
sacred with just a little dash of the profane is piquant; and Mr. 
Shaw is sufficiently piquant in his way also. When the lady in 
the stalls of the Court Theatre said she heard he had just ‘adapted 
“Antony and Cleopatra” for the stage,’ she meant, if she only 
knew it, he had adapted ‘Julius Cesar’ to the twentieth century. 
At Tiffany’s the lapis lazuli is bluer than any I possess, and mine 
is collected from all the quarters of the world except Tiffany’s. 
The pale amber is paler than any other amber. The red amber 
is redder. It is all wonderful and startling, but how well done, 
how clever, how like Mr. Shaw !” 


If the lapis lazuli at Tiffany’s was to be recognized as “ bluer” 
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and passed by, not so without testing was the “cooking at the his- 
toric restaurants,” which, conveniently for the parallel, was found 
to have “all the qualities of Mr. Shaw’s plays.” “It never bores 
there is always asurprize awaiting you, the meal is perhaps a little 
long, but one can always go away in the middle, but if you do you 
are not satisfied, for you feel you have missed the best part.” 
The blame, however, in such a juncture is not established, the 
present writer being more concerned in.furthering her exercise of 
the functions of what Mr. James calls“ the restless analyist.” Mr. 
Shaw, by this means, is seen to “ share a certain delicate brutality 
with New York which gives his work an arid effect as a whole.” 
Poetical moments do admittedly occur, “just as Central Park oc- 
curs in New York, and his work and the park are both quite ro- 
mantic at times.” But Miss Farr makes further qualifications: 


“Of course when Mr. Shaw wrote Man and Superman’ he was 
in the same humoras the little New York boy who, after watching 
the habits of domestic fowls for some time, said gloomily, ‘If. 
my wife lays an egg, I’ll smash it.’ 

“The New York woman is delightfully ornamental, too. It is 
a business with her. I mean she works at it quite as hard as the 
men in their offices; they give her plenty of money and she makes 
an art of spending it with an absolutely fascinating result. These 
women move in their drawing-rooms with all the grace of a care- 
fully stage-managed scene in a society play. Their voices are 
soft and carefully trained and they are sure to let you know what 
they think of the usual person’s intonation. ‘The poor things 
have to talk like that because everything is so noisy in the streets, 
or perhaps it is the climate,’ they say. The New York smart 
woman leaves ‘the climate’ if it is disagreeable, and goes to 
Florida ;-so the climate doesn’t matter much toher. She is the 
feminine counterpart of Mr. Shaw, who ought to visit New York 
if only to make her acquaintance. She takes the forces of nature 
and uses them for her own amusement as ruthlessly as any artist 
among us; but in America she has the game entirely in her own 


‘hands. The suffrage would simply be a nuisance to her; she 


would as soon think of offering to scrub her own floors as offering 
to vote; ‘that is menial work only fit for men.’ 

“Yes, Mr. Shaw will write about another kind of woman when 
he has found his own place in New York.” 





THE PRICE OF NOVELS—The uniformity of the price of 
works of fiction presents a strange anomaly to be found in no 
other branch of manufacture or trade. So imprest is 7he Pudb- 
lishers’ Weekly (New York) with this fact that it advises publish- 
ers in their fall announcements to “adopt the principle of individ- 
ualized prices” for novels, to replace the established rule of $1.50 
avolume. “Why should not the public,” it asks, “ pay more for 
one novel two or three times as long as another, or more for the 
work of an author of long experience and established vogue, than 
for the work of a new writer, as it pays larger fees to a doctor or 
lawyer or a larger salary to a minister who has‘ made his mark ’?” 
This tendency, seen already in the advanced price of a recently 
published novel by William de Morgan, named “ Alice For- 
Short,” is in striking contrast to the crusade led by Zhe Times of 
London to cheapen the price of books. Zhe Weekly remarks 
further : 

“On the whole we are disposed to think that the solution of the 
fiction problem is in the individualization of prices. It has come 
to be an accepted tradition in the trade that fiction as a rule is to 
be printed in a volume at $1.50, whatever be the actual selling 
price of the $1.50 book; and while there are exceptions to this 
general rule, these are only exceptions. Such a uniform price is 
in some respects a convenience, but a brief analysis shows that it 
has little, if any, business justification. That a novel of one hun- 
dred thousand words should be priced the same as one of two 
hundred and fifty thousand words, one which will sell from 1,000 
to 5,000 copies the same as one for which 100,000 sale may be 
expected, one which pays an unknown author a ten-per-cent. roy- 
alty or a less return, the same as one which pays a popular author 
of wide reputation twenty per cent., is a condition which obtains 
in almost no other branch of manufacture or trade. In fact, we 
fail to recall any parallel.” 


WHY CHESTERTON SHOULD WRITE 
FICTION 


N R. G. K. CHESTERTON, in his work as an essayist and 
i biographer, has proved himself a novelist of the first or- 
der. This utterance, apparently as paradoxical as some of Mr. 
Chesterton’s own, is defended on the ground that his imagination 
gives him a right to the title. In fiction, Mr. William Stanley 
Braithwaite declares in the Boston Zvamnscrifi (May 25), Mr. 
Chesterton -““ would be fairer to himself and fairer to his readers,” 
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An Englishwoman, who plays “ the restless analyst” with New York - 
and Bernard Shaw, and finds them interchangeable terms. 


because he would be giving us pictures of life from the stand- 
points whence he sees it, instead of judgments of men from 
standpoints other than their own. This is how Mr. Braithwaite 
sees this fallacy of the novelist who writes essays: 


“The immortal fallacy of Mr. Chesterton’s literary and moral 
judgments is his facile ability to read himself into any subject at 
hand. He has done this in a contemptible way in his earlier work 
on Browning and in his recent work on Dickens. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, his attitude toward these writers inflicts the painful 
comparison of the attitude of St. Bernard toward Abelard. And 
for the same reason that the thirteenth-century monk would have 
made a good pope, Mr. Chesterton would make a good novelist. 
Now when he is crossing swords with the paganism of Lowes Dick- 
inson, the superman of Shaw and Wells, the egotism of George 
Moore, or the estheticism of the decadents, he is really interesting 
as.a fighter who does not see the ground upon which his. oppo- 
nents stand. The reason is that he reads himself into the whole 
scheme of life, and besides doing this has been audacious enough 
to write dogmatically about what he is personally, by experience 
and suffering, less informed than any other writer of a like distinc- 
tion to-day.” 


The question the reading world is trying to answer, says Mr. 
Braithwaite, is, “What is really Mr. Chesterton’s attitude in his 


own philosophy of life, and what is his real standard in literary - 
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criticism?” The world isrepresented by Mr. Braithwaite as hav- 
ing been in a sort of puzzlement for three or four years about “ the 
value of Mr. Chesterton’s claim to confute the art, philosophy, 
and morals of Mr. Lowes Dickinson, H. G. Wells, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, George Moore, Bernard Shaw, and Omar Khayydm.” Mr. 
Chesterton’s habitual fallacy is stated in these words: 


‘It is not, he would say, with life that he discovers anything 
wrong, but with Such men as Dickinson, Shaw, Wells, an¢ Fitz- 

















ERNEST CROSBY, HORACE TRAUBEL, 


Whose Socialism, tho of Euro- Whose poems “have an earthly- 
pean origin, “finds a thoroughly quality” without the European gar- 
American expression.” nishment of “myths, symbols, and 

metaphors.” 


TWO “YANKEE” WHITMANITE POETS. 


gerald, who do not happen to accept it just from his point of view. 
Since life must appeal differently to different men with unlike 
temperaments and educations, Mr. Chesterton has simply set up 
his own conception of it with those of other men’s as ninepins to be 
thrown at with a pretty swift ball of some one else’s theory of it.” 

Should Mr. Chesterton be content to abandon the field where he 
succeeds only in achieving his own defeat, it is the writer’s be- 
lief that he could “evolve a new fiction that would be intellectual 
on the lines of Meredith’s formula, but considerably more human 
when colored with the absurdities of his imagination.” 


THE. SCHOOL OF “YANKEE” POETS 


HE belief which we occasionally see exprest in various quar- 
ters that Walt Whitman founded no school of poetry seems 
to be questioned by a German writer named Johannes Schlaf. 
He is the latest spokesman of a group of German poets and critics 
whose attention has been directed toward Whitman and his fol- 
lowers and whose interest has resulted in a series of appreciations 
and translations of Whitman’s work. Ina recent number of the 
Propylean (Munich) Mr. Schlaf selects for notice the group of 
poets whose work has appeared in the columns of Zhe Conserva- 
tor (Philadelphia), and who, according to the view of the writer, 
are worthily carrying on the tradition implanted by Whitman. 
Among them are Horace Traubel, Ernest Crosby, and Egbert 
Fowler. Zhe Conservator is a radical literary monthly on the 
Whitman order, edited by Traubel. In the eyes of this German 
writer Whitman is the most remarkable of American poets and is 
the creator of a genre which is purely a national product, tho the 
critic finds some difficulty in fitting a name to it. He observes: 


“It would perhaps be better in view of his personality to speak 
of a coming ‘Yankee’ poetry, instead of an American poetry. 
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The latter term is easily misinterpreted and suggests a conglom- 
erate. As since the Civil War the Union has awakened to a more 
conscious and individual life and culture, so something like a 
native racial type, which one must call ‘ Yankee,’ has developed, 
perhaps even physiologically. The greatest prototypes of this 
racial type have so far been Lincoln and Whitman. Of late one 
might add Edison and Roosevelt.” 


Schlaf calls attention to-the fact that Whitman himself em. 
ployed the term Yankee in this new sense and maintains that the 
singularly strong and independent development of America during 
the past sixty years justifies this new application of a term which 
in Germany has something of the meaning of a caricature. 

The free verse which is the form common to all these poets is 
really, according to Schlaf, of German origin, and he looks for- 
ward to its final victory overthe severe formalism of French 
poetry. But up to the present time, it has, in his opinion, reached 
its greatest’ perfection in the work of these Yankee poets. In 
form, he says, “it becomes endless rhythm and endless melody.” 
There is a remarkable unity of style among these followers of 
Whitman, yet it can not be called an imitation of his form. 

Schlaf, with other writers, it is interesting to note, formerly 
doubted that Whitman founded a new American poetry. Now he 
admits that he can no longer question the fact, in view of this 
group of writers. They can not be tested by the standards of old 
European ideas, for their poetical expression is of an entirely new 
order. The past is completely set aside in favor of the present 
and the future. Such a consummation has indeed been coveted 
by the Europeans, confesses Mr. Schlaf, who also would break 
away from the reign of ancient myths, but the successful initiative 
seems to be reserved to the Yankee. European writers will never 


be able to ignore all conventional themes as Whitman has done; 


and Whitman’s followers are already moving in a world of new 
poetic elements with utmost ease, freedom, and independence. 
The poets especially noticed by Schlaf are Horace Traubel, 
Ernest Crosby, and Egbert Willard Fowler. Racially and spiri- 
tually related to Whitman, not one of them, he declares, is a blind 
imitator. Furthermore, he asserts that he knows of no poetry of 
Europe so clearly and so impressively reflecting the new reading 
of life through the medium of modern science and democracy, as 
do the “Chants Communal” of Traubel. The Christian so- 
cialism of Crosby may be of European origin, says Schlaf, but it 
finds a thoroughly American expression. Nothing in the poetry 
of Europe can be compared with “Swords and Plowshares,” 
“Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable,” and “ Broadcast.” Egbert 


_Willard Fowler, by combining Whitman’s monism and nature- 


sense with the cosmopolitism of the modern American, stands 
apart from the other two by the more intimate appeal of his emo- 
tional power. Mr. Fowler, the writer suggests, might serve asa 
link between these American poets and their European readers. 
The similarity of style in all these men, declares Mr. Schlaf, is 
“a manifestation of the newly awakened racial consciousness.” 
A specimen of the verse of this group of poets may be quoted 
from Ernest Crosby’s “Swords and Plowshares.” It is entitled 
“Grand Old Men”: : 


They are grand old men whose faces hang on my study wall. 

I have done with the old Grecian manly beauty—the flawless marble face, un- 
scarred by thought or struggle or experience. 

I want the new tragic beauty of countenance that tells of the conflicts and 
triumphs of life; 

The palimpsest on which we may decipher all that is best in human history; 


- Tne beautiful lines and curves laboriously wrought by persevering love; 


The faces on which great souls have been trying for years to stamp themselves, 
and which grow more beautiful to the end— 
Such are the faces of my grand old men. 


Men create themselves —it is only babies that God creates. 

A new idea harbored and entertained will remake a man, 

A great idea will make a little man great; it will write itself upon his blank face 
and transform its meanness and pettiness. 

Let us open our doors to the spirit that made the grand old men. 


—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


Adams, Joseph H. Harper’s Outdoor Book for 
Boys. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xi-381. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


Ade, George. The Slim Princess. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 170. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Aero Club of America, The. Navigating the 
Air. A scientific statement of the progress of aero- 
nautical scierfce up to the present time. Illustra- 
ted. 12mo, pp. xli-259. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50 net. 


Aked, Charles F._ A Ministry of Reconciliation. 
12mo, pp. 27. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Allen, William H., M.D. Efficient Democracy. 
Illustrated with portraits. 12mo, pp. x-346. New 
York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Allen’s volume is an earnest attempt 
to stimulate methods of efficiency in the 
individual and the community. He makes 
the seemingly radical declaration that 
efficiency is of a higher order in civic 
affairs than goodness, and asserts that the 
average citizen in favor of good govern- 
ment does not appreciate the value of this 
primal quality. The chief purpose of his 
book is to set forth in as practical a way 
as possible, and by means of concrete 
examples, the paramount value of efficiency 
in private and public weal. 

The central thesis of Dr. Allen’s book is 
indicated by his assertion that the par- 
ticular kind of intelligence needed by 
democracy is intelligence as to govern- 
ment, and not intelligence as to ethics, 
law, and business. Learning and virtue 
in themselves, are not regarded by the 
author as bearing any direct relation to 
efficiency. The principal aim of the’ book 
is, therefore, to awaken desire to know the 
essential facts regarding the admiriistra- 
tion of health, business, school, church, 
hospital, juvenile court, charity, bequest, 
and government; and the argument is 
addrest less to experts in political economy 
than to that “larger body of laymen who 
believe in representative government and 
are willing themselves to make sacrifices 
that their own intention and opinion shall 
be effective and democracy efficient.” 

Undoubtedly the most impressive char- 
acteristic of the volume in an intellectual 
sense is its significance in favor of the 
validity of the democratic principle of 
government, which in certain quarters is 
thought to have been impaired by recent 
economic developments. Dr. Allen’s faith 
in the ultimate success of popular govern- 
ment has not been shaken by any of its 
manifold abuses, and his belief in the 
etficiency of an intelligent public opinion 
to remedy these abuses is firm. The chap- 
ter regarded as most important by the 
author is the one that contains a practical 
suggestion for the establishment of the 
“Institute for Municipal Research.’’ Dr. 


Allen presents an elaborate scheme for the 
establishment of this institution. 

Anstey, F. Voces Populi. Illustrated. 16mo, 
pp. 248. London: Longmans, Green & Co. $1 net. 


Ayres, Samuel Gardiner. Bibliography of Jesus 
Christ. 12mo, pp. 502. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $3.90 net. 


Butler, Ellis Parker. The Confessions of a 
Daddy. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 107. New York: 
The Century Co. 


Chambers, Robert W. The Tree of Heaven. 
Frontispiece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 325. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Dane, John Colin. Champion. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 310. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. 


Dunham, Edith. Fifty Flower Friends with 
Familiar Faces. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 240. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Duncan, Norman. The Cruise of the Shining 
Light. t2amo, pp. 344. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $r.50. 


Bishop Spalding, in his “Glimpses of 
Truth,” offers the pregnant suggestion 
that ‘‘one good book makes waste-paper 
of whole libraries.’”” We are reminded of 
this saying of the most literary of bishops 
by Mr. Duncan’s new novel, ‘‘The Cruise 
of the Shining Light ’’ Here is a novel 
that may truly be said to make waste- 
paper of much modern fiction. It is a 
book of a striking type, comparable in 
humor and description to the books of 
Blackmore, and in some respects sur- 
passing them. As the reader of current 
fiction turns the opening pages, he ex- 
periences, as it were, the sensation of a 
sorter of paste gems who has suddenly 
come upon a rare and perfect chrysolite. 

“The Cruise of the Shining Light’’ is a 
simple tale of the fisher-folk of New- 
foundland, a portrayal of a primitive 
phase of life, with the fascination of one of 
those haunting canvases of Millet, in 
which human simplicity reaches a sort of 
apotheosis. The central character of the 
story is old Nicholas Top of Twist Tickle, 
a compound of Captain Cuttle and Daniel 
Quilp, a species of tamed pirate, tho still 
formidable. Grotesque and ugly, he is a 
veritable uomo terribile of humor, worthy, 
almost of a niche in Victor Hugo’s cham- 
ber of horrors. A delightful love-story. 
worthy to stand by the one in “Lorna 
Doone,” runs through the rude drama. 

Fogazzaro, Antonio. The Sinner. Translated 
from the Italian by M. Prichard-Agnetti. 12mo, 


pp. vi-420. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


‘The Sinner,’’ tho published last in 
English, is the second in the series of 
Fogazzaro’s Roman Trilogy, of which the 
other volumes are ‘‘The Patriot’’ and 
‘‘The Saint.’’ ‘‘The Sinnér’’ is, then, the 
second link in the chain, its publication 
in Italian having occurred in 1901. The 


first and third of the now well-knwon series 
have been noticed in these columns. As 
regards literary quality, the three volumes 
may be said to stand on an equal plane. 
The novel is in effect a history-in-little of 
contemporaneous Italy, exhibiting mani- 
fold aspects of a society which may be 
said to be unique. The reader sees, as it 
were, through the lens of a powerful mod- 
ern imagination, the latest aspect of the 
oldest of civilizations. He is taken behind 
the scenes of Roman aristocratic society, 
and obtains a glimpse of the brilliant and 
the seamy side of patrician life. 

The central motive of the book is the 
powerful love-story of Mlaironi and Jeanne 
Dessalle. Jeanne is undoubtedly one of 
the strangest heroines that have ever 
sprung from the brain of a romantic 
novelist. To the average American reader 
she will appear wholly impossible, but it 
would be rash to conclude that her type 
does not exist in Italy. Pathos and hu- 
mor are intermingled in the delineation 
of Don Giuseppi Flores and Marchesa 
Nene. The former, a saintly old priest, 
supposed to have been drawn from the 
author’s uncle, is one of the most attractive 
characters in the book. 

Garland, Hamlin. The Long Trail: A Story of 


the Northwest Wilderness. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
263. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


Adventure in the Klondike is the sub- 
ject of Mr. Garland’s novel. While ap- 
pealing primarily to youthful readers, with 
whom it is sure to be a favorite, the story 
will be enjoyed almost as much by older 
persons who have not lost taste for out- 
door adventure and the alluring life of the 
gold-camp. The author does not rely 
upon imagination for his descriptions. 
He has traveled over the country of which 
he writes, and has seen and had experience 
of the human types portrayed in his book. 
“The Long Trail’? has the healthful, 
breezy traits that mark Mr. Garland’s 
other Western tales, and the additional 
merit of bringing before the reader in a 
pleasant way a chapter of recent history. 

It is a fine description of the goid- 
camp that is given in the latter portion of 
the book, recalling in some respects the 
Californian ‘‘Forty-niners,’’ but with the 
added interest of the struggle with severe 
climatic conditions. 


Gorky, Maksim. Mother. With eight illustra- 


tions by Sigmund de Ivanowski. 12mo, pp. 499. 


New York: D. Appleton &Co. $1.50. 

It is exactly a year since the fiasco of 
Gorky’s visit to this country. He came, 
it will be recalled, to appeal for American 
support for the Russian revolutionary 
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cause, but the storm which burst upon him 
when the irregularity of his marriage con- 
nection became known forced him to give 
up all his plans and to retire abruptly from 
the public view. What he failed to do 
upon the platform he has tried to do by 
means of a novel In ‘‘Mother”’ he has 
given a strong and characteristic por- 
trayal of that lower class to which he 
himself belonged, and which is the prin- 
cipal element in the present struggle for 
freedom in Russia. These poignant and 
at times terrible pages convey to us 
the most vivid impression that we have 
yet received of this strange man who 
seems the embodiment of those vague but 
earnest gropings of the Russian masses 
toward liberty. 

In “‘Mother’’ we have a picture-in-little 
of the great revolutionary movement now 
in ferment in Russia, a picture that, per- 
haps, gives us a truer impression of the 
forces and ideas that underlie the present 
popular revolt than we have yet received 
from any other source. In these vivid 
pages Gorky has described the bitterness 
of Russian poverty and oppression, has 
laid bare the revolting nakedness of Rus- 
sian vice and degradation. And while he 
pours out his wrath upon those responsible 
for these conditions he has not failed to 
expose the moral sores and ulcers of his 
own class. 

The horror of it allis painted witha brutal 
verve that will shock many readers. It is 
realism of the genuine type, superior to 
anything in the ‘‘ Rougon-Macquart”’ series, 
for Zola only dreamed of the proletarian 
sufferings that he depicted. Gorky, on the 
contrary, has felt them. His book isa sort 
of rude epic of Russian poverty and op- 
pression, from which nothing is omitted. 
It is the book into which Gorky has put 
most of himself and which shows most 
clearly his qualities and defects. But 
unless one have steel nerves it will give 
him a nightmare to read it. 


Green, Anna Katharine. The Mayor’s Wife. 


Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 389. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Hodges, George. Holderness. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. xvi-102. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Jeffries, Richard. The Story of My Heart. 
Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. xiv-207. London: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. $1 net. 


Johnson, Trench H. Phrases and Names, Their 
Origins and Meanings. 12mo, pp. 384. Philadel- 
phia J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Lovett, Robert Morss. A Winged. Victory. 
12mo, pp. 431. New York: Duffield &Co. $1.50. 

In spite of its classic title this novel is of 
very modern cast. It describes present- 
day life in the West, and incidentally gives 
us a picture of what is known as the 
‘“‘co-ed’’ type of college training. While 
the book is seriously lacking in unity and 
coordination, it has features of genuine 
merit; and the fact that it is entirely free 
from affectation, and evidently the work of 
a writer with a real story to tell, commend 
it favorably to the reader. Mr. Lovett’s 
novel is conceived in the good old style 
which was in vogue before “impression- 
ism’’ made its appearance in literature 
The characters are described from infancy 
onward through the successive stages of 
life. 

Peary, R.E.,U.S.N. Nearest the Pole. A Narra- 
tive of the Polar Expedition of the Peary Arctic Club 
in the S. S. Roosevelt, 1905-1906. With ninety- 
five photographs by the author, two maps and a 
frontispiece in color by Albert Operti. Introduction 


by Theodore Roosevelt. Large 8vo, pp. xx-4I1. 
ew York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $4.80 net. 


Peary’s volume will be accepted as the 
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best and most authoritative account of 
polar exploration that has in many years 
appeared. It embodies the results of 
probably ,the richest and most original ex- 
perience that has fallen to the lot of any 
explorer of the Far North, and suggests the 
reasonableness of expeditions of the kind 
from the point of view of scientific research. 
Many of the events recorded are of a 
thrilling character, and some are strange 
and uncanny. Of especial interest is the 
explorer’s account of live creatures that 
were encountered by him in regions which 
are commonly supposed to be fatal to all 
life. Formidable horned beasts resembling 
the buffalo range over these icy deserts, 
and were killed and fed to Peary’s dogs. 

Peary penetrated farther into the frozen 
heart of the arctic circle than any ad- 
venturer from the earliest records to the 
present time. His journey was surrounded 
by apparently insurmountable difficulties, 
but his unique experience—extending over 
a period of twenty years—enabled him to 
overcome them all. Altho the avowed 
object of the expedition—the actual reach- 
ing of the pole—was frustrated it was 
successful so far as it outstript the records 
of all previous explorers. Peary declares 
that except for the fortuitous combination 
of open lanes of water in his route, causing 
costly delays, he would actually have been 
able to reach the pole. His last trip seems 
to have definitively confirmed his former 
belief that with the knowledge and ex- 
perience now in his possession, it is en- 
tirely possible to] achieve the long-sought 
goal. He bases his hopes of success prin- 
cipally upon the cooperation of the Eski- 
mos whom he has enlisted in his service 
in each of his expeditions. 

The illustrations are striking. Taken 
by the author himself, they in some 
cases depict scenes as strange as if they had 
been taken upon some other planet. 
President Roosevelt has written an intro- 
duction for the volume. 

Raleigh, Walter. Shakespeare. 12mo, pp. 233° 
New York The MacmillanCo. 75 cents net. 

Roberts, Charles G. D. The Haunters of. the 
Silences. With many illustrations and decorations 
by Charles Livingston Bull. 12mo, pp. xiv—316. 
Boston: L..C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

“The Haunters of the Silences’’ is a 
book of animal life and nature similar in 
some respects to “The Kindred of the 
Wild’”’ and ‘“‘The Watchers of the Trails.”’ 
It is the most ambitious work of the kind 
that Mr. Roberts has yet written, and 
deserves to be placed in the first rank of 
nature books. The reader comes in con- 
tact with a sort of new world—the ele- 
mental, palpitating world. of animated 
nature. This world, so far removed from 
ordinary lives, possesses singular charm, 
and no doubt the charm is heightened by 
contrast with the cabined, cribbed, and con- 
fined existence that we know as civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Roberts transports us to the 
region of nature’s primitive manifestations. 
We become spectators of the vast drama 
of the silences, a drama that has been 
going on for thousands of years and of 
which nature itself, is the chorus. 

In addition to the wilds of woods and 
ice, Mr. Roberts has dealt with the life of 
the dwellers of the deep. It was not an 
easy task, as he observes, to become inti- 
mate with the habits of a sawfish. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to draw largely 
upon imagination when the life of the 
abyss is in question. He reminds readers 
that his knowledge of the orca or killer- 
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whale, the narwhal, the shark, and the 
gigantic cuttlefish, is not of the same kind 
as his knowledge of the moose, the bear 
and the eagle. In describing the kindreds 
of the deep he has to rely upon the collated 
results of other observers; yet this portion 
of the book is by no means the least 
interesting. 

The book opens with a characteristic 
description of the long arctic night and of 
the events that transpire in one of the most 
appalling of the silences. There are vivid 
accounts of the adventures of polar bears 
in the ice-floes, and an especially striking 
description of a duel between one of these 
animals and a giant walrus. Perhaps the 
most impressive episode of all is the won- 
derful tale of a diver’s duel with a devil- 
fish—Victor Hugo’s famous motif brought 
up-to-date as it were—in which Mr. 
Roberts has given full leash to the terrible 
side of his imagination. Mr. Bull's fine 
pictures and sketches, in full sympathy 
with the text, form an important feature 
of the volume. 

_Roberts, Morley. The Flying Cloud. Frontis- 


piece. 12mo, pp. 328. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
1.50. 


Shaw, Charles Gray. Christianity and Modern 
Culture’ An Essay in Philosophy of Religion. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1906. 


This little book is an attempt to re- 
adjust Christianity to the spirit of mod- 
ern scientific life, but it does so without 
any attempt to tell clearly what either 
Christianity or modern scientific life is 
The term ‘“‘modernity”’ is constantly used 
in it to denote the existing spirit of thought, 
but it is doubtful if either the author or any 
other person knows what it means. There 
is a great deal of technical phrasing which 
shows the effect of reading the work of 
certain men of historical note, but it is 
doubtful if any one, save a few students, 
will understand its relation to the prob- 
lems discust. Take the following exam- 
ple, which represents the author’s style 
throughout: 

‘During the nineteenth century, thought 
exchanged logic for psychology, and to 
such an extent that the truth of Christian- 
ity has ever been threatened with sub- 
jectivism. Then a Toland and a Tindal 
stript Christianity of the temporal and 
mysterious and withdrew it from the realm 
of history; now, a Strauss and a Feuer- 
bach clothe it with mythology and reduce 
it to experience. Here Classicism, like 
that of Shaftsbury and Lessing, sought to 
reduce Christianity to formalism; there, 
the Romanticism of Schlegel and Novalis 
tend to regard it as full of sentiment and 
imagination.” 

Without questioning the truth of all 
this, it is not exposition of Christianity in 
any useful sense to describe it thus. The 
statement, ‘‘Where Christianity is sacer- 
dotal and modernity is secular, there can 
be little else than divergence; but when 
the essence of this religion and the heart 
of the age are reached, it will be found 
that they are one,” gives us another typical 
statement which reflects the usual aca- 
demic view of things, a view which seems 
never to get into any contact with real life. 

Vanderlip, Frank A. Business and Education. 


12mo, pp. 263. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50 
net. 


Williams, Elizabeth Otis. Sojourning, Shopping 
and Studying in Paris. 16mo, pp. viii-185.  Cui- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Young, Rida Johnson, and Coleman, Gilbert P. 
Brown of Harvard. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 319. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia 


An International Work of Reference 


in 15 Volumes 
With Over 2000 Illustrations and 75 Maps 


The Catholic Encyclopedia will comprise in 15 vol- 

An umes authoritative articles written especially for this 

Encyclopedia by scholars from the entire world. It is 

Educational) more than a publishing enterprise. It is a literary and | 

educational movement of far reaching effect that calls 

Movement for the support of every broad minded man who is. in- 
terested in the progress of the age. 














’ Dr. A. S. DRAPER, Commissioner of Educa- thereto which are worthy the serious consid- 
No Public tion of the State of New York: eration of lawyers, legislators, publicists.” 


“JT am glad to look at so many subjects Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, Dramatic Critic, New 
H from a point of view somewhat new to me, York Tribune : 
or Pr ivate and I have no doubt the work will be highly “ The book is a noble one in aspect and 
Lib appreciated by the people of all religious opulent in contents.” 
I rary denominations.” F. MARION CRAWFORD, Zondon, England : 
Judge VICTOR J. DOWLING, Supreme Court? “T had not expected that the long-felt need 
Complete New York City: for such a work would be met in my time.” 
‘ “ The legal topics included in the volume Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND, Princeton, NV. /. 
Without It are admirably and thoroughly treated, and “TI can very well see how it can be appro- 


set forth Catholic views and doctrine relating priately placed in a great many libraries.” 


(From Literary Digest, May 11, 1907.)—‘‘ The appearance of this, the first volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
is an event of notable interest not only to members of the Church under whose auspices the work is put forth and to | 
whom it more intimately appeals, but to all students, irrespective of creed, who are concerned in intellectual progress 
and in the advancement of ideals which are the common heritage. Considered as an achievement of scholarship 
alone, it will command attention.” 


The Catholic Encyclopedia Has 
Over 1000 Contributors 


First Edition, The scholarship of the world has been exploited in the endeavor 
Volume 1, to make this great work worthy of its name as a complete 
7000 Copies — of pice Ce a activities. his — of 
; istinguished contributors, of whom over 1000 have alrea 
Now Distrib- been aaa from every country in the world, will serve 
uted— to convince every one that the high standard which the 
2d Edition promoters and editors set before themselves at its 
Printing inception has been fully realized. 


How to Identify Yourself With This Movement 


Fill out the attached form and you will receive free of charge 
a 200 page pamphlet giving a detailed account of this great 
work and the easy terms on which you can acquire it and 
also how you may become an Auxiliary Promoter. 
















Robert 
Appleton 
Company 
1 Union Square 
New York City 









Please send me free of 
charge 200 pages pamphlet & 
and your easy payment plan. 
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of of making perfect duplicates with the Daus 
Tip Top Duplicator. No intricate mechanism. 
No printers’ ink. Always ready. 100 copies from 
pen written and en ies from type-written orie. 
inal. Useful in any business. Sen 






on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Complete daphicator, 
Cap Size. (Prints 8x13 inches.) 


Contains 16 feet of rolled printing 

surface. Price $5.00. 

HE FELIX P. DAUS DUPIACATOR CO. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The June-Time. 


By Eveanor C. Hutt. 


Oh, there’s no breeze like the June breeze that has 
swept the rosy clover, 
That has blown across the meadows and the 
daisies’ drifted snow, 
That has played among the tree-tops, that has 
strayed the woodland over— 
Oh, there’s no breeze like the June breeze, sweet 
tho all the breezes blow. 


There’s no sunshine like the sunshine which the 
month of June discovers, 
With its golden gleam of brightness and its tender 
warmth of tone, 
Soft as kiss of little children, fair as bliss of happy 
lovers— 
There’s no sunshine like the sunshine which this 
months has made its own. 


Oh, there’s no time like the June-time, made of 
happiness and honey; 
Then it’s sorrow to the background, and rejoicing 
to the fore. 
All the ways of June are gracious, all her days are 
sweet and sunny— 
Oh, there’s no time like the June-time, best and 
blest forevermore. 
—From Lippincott’s Magazine (June), 





The Young to the Old. 
By Cate Younc RICcE. 


You who are old, 

And have fought the fight, 

And have won or lost or left the field, 

Weigh us not down 

With fears of the world, as we run! 

With the wisdom that is too right, 

The warning to which we can not yield— 

The shadow that follows the sun 

Follows forever— 5 

And with all that desire must leave undone, 

Tho as a god it endeavor, 

Weigh, weigh us not down! 

But gird our hope to believe 

That all that is done 

Is done by dream and daring— 

Bid us dream on! 

That Earth was not born 

Or Heaven built of bewaring-—- 

Yield us the dawn! 

You dreamt your hour—and dared, but we 

Would dream till all you despaired of be. 

Would dare, till the world, 

Won to a new wayfaring, 

Be thence forever easier upward drawn! 
—From The American Magazine (June). 








The Spring of Tiberianus, 4th Century A.D. 


(From ‘‘MAcKAIL’s 100 Best LATIN PoeEms.”’’) 


Through the pleasant green valley the rivulet flows 

And laughs in his pebbly bed as he goes. 

Gray bay and green myrtle above us are spread 

And whisper and sigh in the breeze overhead. 

The tender green grass is all brilliant. with flowers, 

The crocuses blaze, and the lilies in showers 

Of white crowd the banks, and the violets fill 

With sweet-smelling breathings the forest and hill. 

The Prince of all hues and the Queen of all scent 

*Midst the gifts of the spring their gold glories have 
lent. 

’Neath the tending of Venus the roses are blown, 

And the damp undergrowth with the marigolds 
strown. 

The courses of waters with murmuring sound, 

And in eddy and tumbling sparkle around. 

Round the mossy-grown caverns the green ivy clings, 

And here in the shade every feathered fowl sings 





For Loss of Appetite There is Nothing Better 
Than HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 





It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. An excellent general tonic. 
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the newest and best. In six months you 
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its cost to you—observe the frantic efforts 
now being made to get rid of fours before 
the real slump occurs. 


Nor Should You Pay a fancy price for 
a "six" just because it is a "six" and be- 
cause there's a shortage. Ford prices are’ 
fixed on a basis of real value. And Ford 
prices are fixed—we permit no agent to 
exact a premium on Fords—never would 
countenance it for a minute, either on 
runabouts or "Sixes". So long as there 
are any to be had you get them at /ist 
price and at first hand. 

Our Superior Facilities —the magnitude 
of our output and greater experience 
added to the orginal "know how"— 
enable us to incorporate in the Ford "six" 
more value than is obtainable in any other 


high powered, high class car made. 


A cemonstration is a revelation. 


£2800 
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Loud still, and still louder, and all the woods ring 

With the ditties of birds and sweet whispers of spring. 

In musical harmony river and tree 

Sig: and murmur enchanted by Zephyrus free. 

Thus, as through the scented fzi- forest he went, 

Bird, stream, breeze, and flower their loveliness lent. 
— Quoted in The Westminister Gazette (London). 


Earth-Weary. 


By ARCHIBALD SULLIVAN. 


Pale brow too white for traceries of pain, 

Frail hands too soft for this world’s thorn and rue, 
Unearthly eyes beneath whose drooping lids 

There lay too much of heaven shining through. 


Pale, weary feet that strove to keep the road, 

But longed across the poppy fields to roam; 

Then God looked down—saw anguish in her eyes, 

And through a poppied sunset led her home. 
—From Appleton’s Magazine (June). 





Poetry. 


By Eira Heat. 


I am the reality of things that seem; 

The great transmuter, melting loss to gain, 

Languor to love, and fining joy from pain. 

I am the waking, who am called the dream; 

I am the sun, all light reflects my gleam; 

I am the altar-fire within the fane; 

I am the force of the refreshing rain; 

I am the sea to which flows every stream; 

I am the utmost height there is to climb; 

I am the truth, mirrored in fancy’s glass; 

I am stability, all else will pass; 

I am eternity, encircling time; 

Kill me, none may; conquer me, nothing can— 

I am God’s soul, fused in the soul of man. 
—From The Saturday Review (London). 





Friendship. 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK. 


Lo, in my hour of need I called on thee, 
Asking thy friendship’s none too heavy toll; 
Comrades were we when I was glad and whole, 
And yet thou cam’st not, and at last I see 
Twain are the ways of friendship, and there be 
One that laughs with us o’er the fragrant bowl, 
And one that wanders with the troubled soul 
In the great silence of Gethsemane. 


I can forgive, and while glad days abound 
Thou shalt be with me; but when Autumn flings 
The rose-leaf and the wine-cup to the ground, 





AN OLD EDITOR 
Found $2000 Worth of Food. 





The editor of a paper out in Okla. said: 
‘Yes, it is true when I got hold of Grape- 
Nuts food, it was worth more than a $2000 
doctor bill to me, for it made me a well man. 
I have gained 25 pounds in weight, my 
strength has returned tenfold, my brain 
power has been given back to me, and that 
is an absolute essential, for Iam an editor 
and have been for 35 years. 

‘My pen shall always be ready to speak 
a good word for this powerful nutritive food. 
I had of course often read the advertisements 
regarding Grape-Nuts, but never thought to 
apply the food to my own use, until, In my 
extremity and sickness, the thought came to 
me that it might fit my case. The state- 
ments in regard to the food are absolutely 
correct, as I have proven in my own case. 
One very fortunate thing about the food is 
that while it is the most scientifically made 
and highly nourishing, concentrated food I 
have ever known, it has so delicious a taste 
that it wins and holds friends.” ‘‘There’s 
areason.’? Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
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The Howard Watch is individually ad- 
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the construction of the Howard movement 
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the fixed price at which it is sold everywhere. 
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Every HOWA RD Watch is individually guaranteed. 
It is sent to you in a velvet-lined mahogany cabinet bearing Cer- 
tificates of Guarantee, giving the movement and case numbers, and 


is tested and timed for weeks b experts—all necessary changes being made, mot b 
complete readjustment. It is then cased by the wad 
and finally readjusted in the case in which you buy it—coming to 
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FDUCATO 
SHOE) | 














The Educator way : The wrong way: 
comfort — trade-mark ll discomfort— 
room for five toes. on the soles. pinched toes. 
















as forty years’ experience can produce. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ - - - - 5 to 8, 
CHILDS - - - - 8&%toll, 
MISSES’ - - - - 11%to 2, 
GIRL’ - - + -+ 24to 6, 
WOMEN’S- - + = 24to 7, 
BOYS’ ae ek ee eee: 


MEN’S - - 6 to 11, $4.00 and 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are 
Comfortably, Taste- 

fully and Economically Shod. 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 





41 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 
THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. Best Grade 

Tanned Soles. The shoe in every respect is as perfectly made 


$1.50 
$1.75 
$2.25 
$2.50 
$4.00 
$2.50 
$5.00 
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Then would I call upon the heart that hears 
With intimate love the depths of human things, 
The eye that knows the sanctity of tears. 
—From ‘‘ Nineveh and Other Poems” 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.), 


PERSONAL 


Schurz at the Battle of Chancellorsville,— 


In the June instalment of Carl Schurz’s autobiog- 


raphy in McClure’s Magazine, there is given a’ 


detailed account of the battle of Chancellorsville, at 
which Schurz was commander of the Third Division 


of the Eleventh Corps of Union troops. The rout 


of the Eleventh Corps in that battle is a matter of 


history. But as is pointed out in this review, the 


causes of that rout have been little understood by 
those not concerned in it, and much harm has been 
done Mr. Schurz and the men he commanded, by the 


false reports circulated then and since. His own 


division of the Eleventh Corps was posted on the 
exposed right flank of the Federal Army, where it 
bore the brunt of the Confederate attack led by 


‘*Stonewall’’ Jackson. It was not his fault, it is 


here declared, that the corps was so drawn up that a 


rout was inevitable. In fact, he had seen the danger 


and called the attention of his superior, General 
Howard, to the flanking movement of General 
Jackson, but without being able to convince him of 
the necessity for a new disposition of the corps. 
This article is largely devoted to explaining the facts 
of the battle with a view to removing from Schurz 
and his troops the discredit which has attached to 
them. At last, we read, history is placing the blame 
and credit where they belong. To quote in part: 


Not long after General Hooker had examined our 
position, I was informed that large columns of the 
enemy could be seen from General Devens'’s head- 
quarters, moving from east to west on a road running 
nearly parallel with the Plank road, on a low ridge 
at a distance of about a mile or more. I hurried to 
Talley’s farm, where I could plainly observe them as 
they moved on, passing gaps in the woods, infantry, 
artillery, and wagons. Instantly it flashed upor 
my mind that it was Stonewall Jackson, the ‘‘great 
flanker,’”’ marching toward our right, to envelop it 
and to attack us in flank and rear. I galloped back 
to corps headquarters at Dowdall’s Tavern, and on 
the way ordered Captain Dilger to look for good 
artillery positions fronting west, as the corps would, 
in all probability, have to execute a change of front. 
I reported promptly to General Howard what I had 
seen, and my impression, which amounted almost to 
a conviction, that Jackson was going to attack us 
from the west in flank and rear. In our conver- 
sation I tried to persuade him that in such a con- 
tingency we could not make a fight in our cramped 
position facing south, while being attacked from the 
west; that General Devens’s division and a !arge 
part of mine would surely be rolled up, telescoped, 
and thrown into utter confusion unless the front 
were changed and the troops put upon practicable 
ground; that in my opinion our right should be 
withdrawn and the corps be formed in line of battle 
at a right angle with the Turnpike, lining the church 
grove and the border of the woods east of the open 
plain with infantry, placing strong echelons behind 
both wings, and distributing the artillery along the 
front on ground most favorable for its action, espe- 
cially on the eminence on the right and left of Dow- 
dall’s Tavern. In such a position, sweeping the 
opening before us with our artillery and musketry, 
checking the enemy with occasional offensive re- 
turns, and opposing any flanking movements with 
our echelons, we might be able to maintain ourselves 
even against greatly superior forces, at least long 
enough to give General Hooker time to take meas- 
ures in our rear according to the exigencies of the 
moment. 

I urged this view as earnestly as my respect for 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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‘my commanding officer would permit, but General 
Howard would not accept it. He clung to the belief 
which, he said, was also entertained by General 
Hooker, that Lee was not going to attack our right, 
put was actually in full retreat toward Gordonsville. 
I was amazed at this belief. Was it at all reasonable 
to think that Lee, if he really intended to retreat, 
would march his column along our front instead of 
awoy from it, which he might have done with far 
less danger of being disturbed ? But General Howard 
would not see this as I did, and closed the conver- 
sation saying that Genera! Hooker had a few hours 
before inspected the position of the Eleventh Corps 
and found it good. General Hooker himself, how- 
ever, did not seem quite so sure of this at that mo- 
ment as he had been a few hours before. 


Then follows an account of the routing of the right 
flank by Jackson, who had, as Schurz anticipated, 
taken up his position where an advantageous attack 
was possible. Schurz’s men withstood the assault of 
the Confederate troops, we are told, as well as any body 
of soldiers in the world could have done in similar 
position. Yet the rout which followed was attrib- 
uted by the contemporary press to their weak- 
heartedness. The difficulty of the army’s retreat is 
described. We read further: 


We of the Eleventh Corps had to meet there ‘a 
trial far more severe than all the dangers and fatigues 
of the disastrous campaign. Every newspaper that 
fell into our hands told the world a frightful story 
of the unexampled misconduct of the Eleventh Corps; 
how the ‘‘cowardly Dutchmen’’ of that corps had 
thrown down their arms and fled at the first fire of 
the enemy; how my division, represented as having 
been first attacked, had led in the disgraceful flight 
without firing a shot; how these cowardly ‘‘ Dutch,” 
like a herd of frightened sheep, had overrun the whole 
battle-field and come near stampeding other brigades 
or divisions; how large crowds of ‘‘Eleventh Corps 
Dutchmen”’ ran to United States Ford, tried to get 
away across the bridges, and were driven back by 
the provost guard stationed there, and how the 
whole failure of the Army of the Potomac was owing 
‘to the scandalous poltroonery of the Eleventh Corps. 
Of the generals, only Couch and Doubleday were 
heard from, as expressing the opinion that there 
might be another side to the story. All the rest, as 
far as we could learn, vied with one another in abusive 

and insulting jibes. The situation became unen- 
durable. Would not justice raise its voice ? 


His appeals fo the Department of War for an 


BAD DREAMS 
Caused by Coffee. 








“‘T have been a coffee drinker, more or 
less, ever since I can remember, until a few 
months ago I became more and more ner- 
vous and irritable, and finally I could not 
sleep at night, for I was horribly disturbed 
by dreams of all sorts and a species of dis- 
tressing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience of 
numbers of friends who had quit coffee and 
ee to drinking Postum Food Coffee, and 
earning of the great benefits they had de- 
rived, I concluded coffee must be the cause 
of my trouble; so I got some Postum and 
had it made strictly according to directions. 

“‘T was astonished at the flavour. It en- 
tirely took the place of coffee, and, to my 
very great satisfaction, I began to sleep 
peacefully and sweetly. My nerves im- 
proved, and I wish I could warnevery man, 
woman and child from the unwholesome 
drug (caffeine) in ordinary coffee. 

‘People really do not appreciate or realize 
what a powerful drug it is and what terrible 
effect it hason thehuman system. I would 
never think of going back to coffee again. I 
would almost as soon think of putting m 
hand in a fire after I had once been burned. 

‘‘A young lady friend of ours had stom- 
ach trouble fora long time, and could not 
get well as long as she used coffee. She 

ally quit it and began the use of Postum 
and is now perfectly well.” ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.’’ Read the little ‘‘ Health Classic,”’ 
“‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Fill Your Pockets With Good Shells 


Don’t forget that the effectiveness of your shooting and 
the size of your bag can be helped or hindered by the powder 
that is in your shells. If birds are plentiful, you can always 
fill your gamesack if your shells are loaded with either 


“NEW SCHULTZE’ or 
“NEW E.C.(Improved)” 


—two PERFECT BULK SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POW- 
DERS made in America by American experts. 

They are clean, quick, regular, and do the work. 

You can always rely on shells loaded with either ‘‘NEW 
SCHULTZE ”’ or ‘““NEW E. C. (Improved). 
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(N. B.—DUPONT RIFLE POWDERS meet all requirements. Write for 
descriptive folders, stating caliber and make of rifle,) 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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“Riding Comfort’’ * horsea nd 


a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual 
Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 
free, containing everything from 
“Saddle to Spur.” 










Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave, durable and 
light weight, with colored design 

in brim. Retails at $1. Postpaid 

for 50c, 2 for 90c, to introduce 

our Mexican hats and drawn- 

work. Same hat, plain, 40c; 

both for 75c, Large, medium 


and small sizes. Fine for fishing, 
catings and gardening. Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros free. 
THE FRANCIS KE. LESTER CO., Dept. DG, Mesilla Park, N.M. 


Largest Retailers Indian-Mewxican Handicraft in World 


$12 


$65 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 
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Mullins Steel Boats, 20ts,2e" 


Boats, 

Hunting and Fishiag Boats 
built of steel with air chambers in each end like a Jife boat. They can’t 
sink. Faster, more buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out 
and are absolutely safe. No calking, no bailing, no trouble. Every boat is 
aranteed. Highly en- ; 
orsed by sportsmen. The 
ideal boat for pleasure, ee 
summer resorts, parks, ete. ce ~ ere 
THE W.H. MULLINS CO., =" == 
148 Franklin St.,Salem,Ohio. Write for Catalogue 
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A Non-Fluctuating Investment 


IN fifteen 
of Guarar 
dollar of ¢i 


s this Company has sold $260,000,000 
ortgages. No investor has lost one 


principal or interest. 


- this First Mortgage Security on New 


y Real Estate in the form of 


Al, Per Cent 


Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates 


in amounts of $500 and 





$1,000 
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FEELING WARM? 


No doubt of it if you are wearing tight-fitting underwear. 
LOOSE FITTING 


























Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Pat:nt Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 





Knee Length Drawers 


are cool and comfortable 
Ea LR RNR 2h 


because they allow per- 

fect freedom of motion 

and permit refreshing 

air to reach the pores. 

S0c., $1.00 and $1.50 
a garment 


You Can’t Get B.V.D. 


Satisfaction 
if you let your dealer sell 
you rly made,scantily 
cut, ill-fitting imitations. 

Insist upon seeing on 
every garment_you pur- 
chase, the B. V. D. re 
woven label which con- 
sists of three white let- 
ters D. on_a red 
woven background. It 
insures you a correctly 
cut, perfect fitting, well- 
made undergarment. Do 
not be deceived. Aceept 
no “just as good.” ? 
LOOK FOR THE B.V.D. RED WOVEN 
LABEL. IT’S YOUR GUARANTEE OF 
VALUE. 

If your dealer will not get B. V.D. 
Underwear for you, write us. 
Illustrated seven-color booklet 
free upon request. 
ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Dept.“V,” Worth & Chureh Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A SUMMER 
NECESSITY 


For comfort and economy LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed Linen Collars and Cuffs 
are almost indispensable, especially 
in warm weather. Wiped with a 
damp cloth they are as clean as 
when new, with the orisinal 
whiteness, and never wilt. crack nor 


fray. Cuts show only a few of the 


Litholin styles. 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c, 


If not at your dealers, send us style, 
size and number wanted, with remit- 
tance, and we will mail te your ad- 
dress, postpaid. Descriptive illus- 
trated catalogue of full line sent 
FREE on request. 


The Fiberloid Company 
7 Waverly Pl., Dept. 13, New York City 
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THE DISORDERS 

PSYCHIC 7 

TREATMENT DR. PAUL 
OF DU BOIS 


An important treatise, by Dr. Paul Du Bois of the 
University of Berne, of great value to the physician in 
his daily work, and of immense help and suggestiveness 
to the layman and general reader. 8vo, cloth, 466 pages, 
$3.00 net, by mail $3.25. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 




















EVER-RFEADY SAFETY 
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Ts only 12 bladed dollar 
razor in the world. 
better razor impossible. Com- 
plete for $1.00 with silver 
nickeled, frame—12 Ever- 
Ready blades, safety frame, 
handle and blade stropper at- 
tractively cased. Extra blades 
12 for 75 cents, which also fit 
Gem and Star frames. Six new 
Ever-Ready blades ex- 
changed for six dullones and25c. 
: J Ever-Ready dollar sets 
gS dl are sold everywhere. Mail 
orders prepaid $1.00. 












AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., 299 Broadway, NEW YORE 


ee 
investigation of his conduct and of his division's 
responsibility for the defeat at Chancellorsville were 
unanswered. Not until history had weighed the 
evidence, after many years of discussion on both sides, 


was the truth published. The instalment concludes 
thus: 


The mist hanging over the Eleventh Corps and 
the events of the 2d of May, 1863, has at last been 
dissipated by historical criticism—not as soon as we 
had hoped, but thoroughly. The best military sek: 
ters—notably Col. Theodore A. Dodge, of the 
United States Army—have, after arduous and con- 
scientious study, conclusively shown, not only that 
the Chancellorsville defeat was not owing to the dis- 
comfiture of the Eleventh Corps, but that the conduct 
of the Eleventh Corps was as good as could be ex- 
pected of any body of troops under the circumstances, 
The most forcible vindication of the corps, however 
has come from an unexpected quarter. Dr. August 
Choate Hamlin, formerly lieutenant-colonel and 
medical inspector of the United States Army, a 
nephew of Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin, had in 
the course of the war become acquainted with many 
of the officers and men of the Eleventh Corps. The 
frequent repetitions he heard of the old stories about 
the Eleventh Corps at Chancellorsville—not, indeed, 
from serious military critics, but from that class of 
old soldiers who were fond of vaunting their own 
brave deeds at the expense of others—provoked 
him so much that, prompted by a mere sense of 
justice, he undertook to investigate the happenings 
at Chancellorsville, so far as they touched the 
Eleventh Corps, to the minutest detail. He not only 
studied all the documents bearing upon the subject, 
but he visited the battlefield, inspected the positions, 
measured to the yard and to the inc’ the distances 
between the various points mentioned in the reports, 
and sought out every person North and South that 
could give him any information of consequence. 
After sifting his evidence with unsparing rigor, he 
delivered his judgments with absolute impartiality, 
not only sweeping away the slanders that had been 
heaped upon the Eleventh Corps, but also putting 
under merciless search-light many of the fanciful 
stories told of the heroic deeds performed in the dark 
of night, to repair the mischief done by the so-cailed 
**misconduct’’ of that ill-fated body of brave soldiers. 





A Tamed Wild Man.—Geronimo, the pictur- 
esque old Indian ‘‘bad-man,” is one of the most 
genuine surviving relics of red days of the West. In 
a government ‘‘shack,’’ on the outskirts of Fort 
Sill, Arizona, he is spending his last days under the 
care and surveillance of the United-States soldiery. 
He now lives, ‘‘wrinkled and bent, pottering around 
the post seeking small coins from visitors, or being 
loaned by the Government as a drawing-card for 
‘world’s fairs’ and other exhibitions,’’ we read in 
The Outing Magazine. 





Yet in his earlier years he 
was the terror of the West. He baffled the armed 
forces of the United States for a considerable time 
and before he was captured cost the country, accord- 


ing to this authority, a million dollars. He ‘‘nearly 


_depopulated the Territory of Arizona during his 


| murdering, plundering raids.” 











General Miles once 
declared, we are told, that he was ‘‘the worst Indian 


that ever lived.’’ The writer continues: 


If he ever showed one redeeming trait, it has not 
been recorded, and yet in his old age the ‘‘Great 
White Father’’ has dealt him tolerant forgiveness 
and charity. Last winter during the inaugural 
ceremonies at Wcshington, Geronimo was one of the 
big chiefs brought east to give color to the parade 
in Washington. Some persons made vigorous ob- 
jection to permitting this old cutthroat to march 
with his fellow warriors, but the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Leup, pooh-poohed these critics, 
saying that Geronimo had lived down his crimes 
during some twenty years of imprisonment and 
deserved a place as a harmless and striking feature 
of the Presidential train. 

There are many men in the West who would 
dearly love to have a pot-shot at Geronimo, men 
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whose kinsfolk died in torture in the light of their | 


blazing homes some thirty-odd years ago. And it 
was impossible for the thousands who have seen 
him in recent years at St. Louis or Buffalo or with 
a ‘Wild West Show”’ to realize these facts as col- 
lected by the Society of Pioneers of Arizona: 

“Seventy-six white men, women, and children 
were killed by Geronimo in his last raid. It is said 
that in the years 1869 and 1870 one hundred and 
seventy-six persons were murdered by his band of 
Apaches, and according to a record kept by Herman 
Ehrenberger, a civil and mining engineer, four hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons, at that time one-half 
the American population of Arizona, fell victims to 
the scalping knives of Geronimo’s braves between 
1856 and 1862.” , 

For twenty years he has been herded around army 
posts,,in Florida, Alabama, and Arizona, more of a 
pensioner than a prisoner, for he is enrolled as ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment scout,”’ with wages of thirty-five dollars a 
month. Whenever old Geronimo asks for his free- 
dom, which is often, he fails to press the case very 
hard, for he knows that freedom means the loss of his 
income as a ‘‘scout.”’ He is free to all intents and 
purposes, and would takeit hard if ‘‘ Uncle Sam’’ 
viewed his protests seriously and turned him adrift 
to shift for himself. 

Wrinkled and crafty and cruel is his swarthy face 
to-day, but the fire of his infernal energy has died 
and he is no more than a relic of the Geronimo of 
whom General Miles said after their first meeting: 

“Herode into ourcamp and dismounted, a prisoner. 
He was one of the brightest, most resolute, deter- 
mined men I ever met, with the sharpest, clearest 
dark eye. Every movement showed power and 
energy.” 

Geronimo in his prime ran forty miles on foot in 
one day, rode five hundred miles on one stretch, as 
fast as he could change horses, and wore out the 
column that finally captured him until three sets of 
officers were needed to finish the chase, and not more 
than one-third of the troopers who started werein at 
the finish. He harried the Southwest for twenty-five 
years from his retreat in the fastness of the Gila 
country, with his band of Chiracahua Apaches. 

General Crook was after him for years and finally 
persuaded him to surrender in 1883. But Geronimo, 
soon after, broke out and swooped down on his last 
great raid of 1885. Miles took up the campaign, 
and with him was the late General Lawton, then a 
cavalry captain, and also an army surgeon, Leonard 
Wood. 

When the quarry was run to earth, it was found 
that Geronimo had with him only eighteen sick, 
worn-out, and wounded bucks, as the survivors of 
this last grim pursuit and flight. 

He has stuck to it that his reason for hating all 
white men was because his wife and babies were 
killed by Mexicans while he was away on a hunting- 
trip during his youth. Thereafter he chose the war- 
path with deadly persistence. Now his talents are 
turned toward making money by selling bows and 

atrows and posing for artists. 

Several years ago he sought baptism and enrolment 
as a Methodist, an episode whose sincerity was 
questioned by the population of Arizona. However, 
Geronimo paid no heed to the scoffers,and jogs along 
the end of the trail into the next world, certain in his 
mind that his accounts are squared for the errors of 
his youth. 


Turning a Text into Money.—According to 
a dispatch .in the New York Times, a penniless way- 
farer, inspired by a sermon which he heard in the 
Whosoever Gospel Mission in Germantown, Pa., 
has invented a railroad tie that will possibly create 
Martin F. 
Nolan is the name of the gospel-inspired inventor. 


a new industry and bring him a fortune. 


Says the dispatch: 


A minister used a piece of ore as an object-lesson, 
naming the various things that could be manufac- 
tured from it, and urging his hearers to develop the 
greatest and best things in their lives. 

‘‘He said nothing about developing the waste 
product,’”” commented Nolan to a fellow listener. 

Nolan pordered all night, and in the morning 
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“Blue Flame} a 


Means |} 
| Quick Meals_, 


The blue flame of the ‘ 
New Perfection Oil Stove is the hottest, — 
cleanest, quickest flame produced by any stove—a ~ 
flame that’s ready instantly for roasting, broiling, frying, 
baking. The New Perfection does everything that a coal, wood, 
or gas range will do—and does it at a saving. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


makes the work lighter, cuts fuel expense in two, and, best of all, does. its 
work quickly without overheating the kitchen. The NEW PERFECTION 
is made in three sizes, with one, two, and three burners. Every stove war- 
ranted. If not at your dealer’s, 


write to our ar agency for | 
descriptive circular. The Rea if) 
LAMP 
is the best lamp made for 
all-round household use. 
Its splendid light produc- 
ing power is unequaled. 
Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. 
Perfectly constructed; ab- 
solutely safe; an ornament 
to any room. Every lamp 
warranted. If not at your 
dealer’s, write to our 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Ince~sorated) 














































PRESERVES HEAT OR COLD FOR DAYS 


FILL it with ice cold water, milk, bouillon, soup, wine, beer, tea, coffee 

or any liquid. At the end of three days (72 hours) uncork it. You'll 
find the contents approximately as cold as when first put in. 

)' © Then fill the same Thermos Bottle with any hot liquid. Uncork it at 

the end of twenty-four hours, You'll find the contents approximately as 

hot as when first put in. These claims are conservative—much below 

the facts. 

The Thermos Bottle is two glass bottles, one within the other, and 
joined at the neck, Between these bottles the air has been drawnrout— 
which makes it impossible for cold or heat to radiate. A nickeled brass 
covering protects the bottle from breakage. 

Light and strong. Pint and quart sizes. 
cleaned like any ordinary bottle. 

For the Nursery: Warm milk at night for the baby at an instant’s notice without 
heating it or even getting out of bed. And baby’s milk can be kept warm in the baby carriage curing the day. For 
trips with baby it is invaluable. For Sick Room: Cool drinks for aes lips and steaming broths for tender 
stomachs, always cold or hot by the bedside. For Automobilists : There’s no such thing as a motor thirst if you 
carry a Thermos Motor. Basket full of Thermos cold Bottles. One New York motorist carries twenty-four bottles. For 
cool days, hot-drinks can be bottled also. For Sailing, Hunting and Fishing: How about a cool drink on a hot 
day in field or stream or on the water? No ice to carry. No fire to build. Great for camping, picnicing and all kinds 
outdooring. For Dinner Pails and Lunch Boxes: A Thermos Bottle filled with. iced or hot coffee at the break- 
fast table comes out freezing or steaming at noon, : ee 

Sold on 10 days’ free trial at leading stores- Department, Drug, Jewelry, Optical, Hardware, Men’s Furnishings, 
Leather and Sporting Goods, Auto Supply Stores. If they won’t make the trial offer or you can’t get it from your 
dealer, order direct from us. : : : : 

Send For This Book To-day. ‘The Story of a Wonderful Bottle” reads like a dashing magazine article. 
Give your address in full on a post card*before you forget to and you’ll receive a free copy by return mail. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY, Dept B, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
AAT MERCER ST REORIE  EARRRNAII 


- ©THE THERMOS : BOTTLE 
PRESERVES COLD THREE DAYS. HEAT TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 








The Thermos Filled, emptied and 


Kottle. 


A Sectional 
View. 
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An introduction through printed matter 
in as close and effective a “ personal 
way” as any magazine, monthly, or 
weekly can offer is assured the school 
advertiser in the Literary Digest to the 
families of 


31,000 Physicians 
32,500 Lawyers 
45,000 Business Men 
13,500 Bankers 
15,500 Clergymen, etc. 


Our subscribers: buy The Literary 
Digest because of its educational value, 
and we are certain that no other class of 
magazine readers will more readily recog- 
nize the educational value of private 
schools. Furthermore, The Literary 
Digest is thoroughly read by its readers. 
They do not casually glance over our 
columns, but carefully read and digest 


them. 


The Literary Digest is read by intel- 
ligent, progressive, healthy-minded people 
who aim at educating their children in 
institutions which will develop them 
morally, mentally and physically. 


If you use our School Directory con- 
tained in the issues of June 29th, July 
27th and August 31st, we are convinced 
that we can rely upon your continuous 
patronage in the future. 








The Literary Digest 





went to John R. McIntyre, superintendent of the 
mission. 

““T have it,” he announced. 

‘‘What are you going to do with it?’’ asked Mr. 
| McIntyre, who had received a hint from Nolan the 
night before. 

“I am going to make railroad-ties out of slag,” 
was the answer. 

A corporation consisting of several Philadelphians 
controls the patent. John H. Converse, of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, it is said, is a member. 

““T am not at liberty to give their names, but every 
man interested is worth upward of $1,000,000,”’ said 
the inventor to-night. 

No stock will be sold. Only to-day Niles Ander- 
son, of Elliott, Debvoise & Anderson, a large coal, 
coke, and iron firm of New York, offered to take stock 
amounting to $100,000. 


Mr. Lord, of ‘‘ The Sun.’’—For the past twenty- 
five years Mr. Lord has been the managing editor of 
the New York Sun. 
he is known as ‘‘Boss Lord,”’ says a writer in The 


To the staff of men under him 


Saturday Evening Post, but to men on other papers, 
among whom he is well-known and much admired, 
Lord, of The Sun.” 
Some incidents illustrative of his methods of ad- 
We read : 


he is known simply as ‘‘Mr. 


ministration are cited by the writer. 


On the day President McKinley was shot, one of 
the problems. of the newspapers was to locate Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was then Vice-President. At Buf- 
falo lay the President, mortally wounded; some- 
where in the wilds of New York State Mr. Roosevelt 
was hunting game. Mr. Chester S. Lord, the man- 
aging editor of the New York Sun, was absent from 
the city, and one of his assistants gave the “‘star”’ 
reporter the assignment: ‘‘Find Roosevelt.”” He 
started at once for Albany. At every station along 
the way he got a bunch of telegrams from the office 
suggesting places where he was likely to find the 
Vice-President. At the Sun bureau at Albany 
there were half a dozen more. He decided to go to 
| Buffalo. 

At the railway station ‘he called up the bureau 
and, on being told that there was a telegram from 





the office, asked the man to read it. The man read: 


| ‘‘Tell —-—-’’ (the reporter) ‘‘to use his own judgment 
| and act on his own initiative hereafter.” 


| reporter; 











What are your savings earning for you? What interest 
are you receiving? What is the security? Is it what it 
should be? Would you not feel better if you had your 
money where interest is guaranteed and where you geta 
share of the additional profits and have what is equal to 
life insurance, the privilege to borrow money and have all 
these things backed up by the best security on earth—New 
York City Real Estate? The investment is as good as 
Government Bonds—just as safe and more profitable. 
We havea plan for making this safest of all investments 
and would like to tell you about it. 
and we wiil send you our magazine six months FREE. 

THE McCORMACK REAL ESTATE CO. 
Exclusive Fiscal Agents 





Write for our plan | 


861 Times Building, New York. | 


“‘Never mind reading the signature,” said the 

Mr. Lord began to read newspapers when he was 
a boy, during the Civil War. Everybody wanted 
news, and he got the ambition to become a newspaper 
man. When he came out of college he became a 
reporter on an Oswego paper. Subsequently, during 
a vacation, he went to New York and was given a 
trial on The Sun. His first assignment was to find 
out something about a report telegraphed from 
Louisville, Kentucky, that a Western syndicate had 
got a corner on all the old whisky. The Sun was 
fighting General Grant then, and the city editor 
said to him, ‘‘You’ll probably find that General 
Grant is somewhere in that deal.’’ Unlike some 
men who made great successes with their first story, 
Mr. Lord wrote a column of matter that the city 
editor threw into the waste-basket. What appeared 
was a few lines written by him, with the remark of 
the city editor’s about General Grant at the end. 
But he developed into a good reporter. At twenty- 
nine he was assistant to the managing editor, at 
thirty he was managing editor. In those days The 
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OAPOULIO abolishes dirt, but"Dir 
ond despair are close of kin=Try 
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your next house cleaning Wea 
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Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 


a. E CASTLE 
arrytown-on. 
Hudson, N. y, . 
ideal schoo}. Advan- 
tages of N.Y. City. All 
departments, Special 
courses in Art, Musie, 
iterature, Lan- 
guages, etc. For illus- 
dross cirsuler. ad- 
rece iss ason, 
-» Lock Box 712° 














NEw York, Pelham Manor 


’ 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
FOR on, eee eg 3 from New Tork 
OHN CUNNINGH inci 
Miss M. uh MoKay, Miss 8. L. L Tuacy. psu, Princigat 
Associate Principals. 


School of Music 


Northwestern University 
A University Professional School for the comprehensi 
study of practical and theoretical music, located in Ghica, 
go" 's most attractive suburb. Certain courses include liter- 
ssraatiest in College of Liberal Arts or Academy. Public 
Faculty of 





ool Music and Preparatory Departments. 
4 members. Oatalogue upon request. 


P. C. Lutkin, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School for Boys 


European and World Tours in alternate years. 4th 
~ Round the World sailing October Ist. 8 months. 
tudies correlated with countries visited. Efficient 
preparation for college, 3 instructors. Prospectus 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 4, Cambridge, Mass.. 


Cathedral School 


For Girls. Fireproof Building. Park of 40 acres. Unrivalled 
advantages in music and art. Certificate admits to Col- 
joge,, | Special Courses. Rt. Rev. H. Y. SATTERLEE, D.D., 
resident Board of Yate, 

Mrs. Barbour Walker, M.A., Prin., Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL f°, 


ey % res for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
ighest grade schools of New England, yet by reason 
a ‘cndioameat the tuition is only 

REV. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., ‘Restor, Ply mouth, N. H.. 








National 








oe 3° 3 Largest Private 
Meridian Woman’s College Grime (n't: 
South. Mild, healthful, delightful climate. Spend winters south, Catia 
logue free. J. W. Beeson, A.M., Pres.,Meridian, Miss. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 








AN AGENCY is valuable in p on yey to its influence 

If it merely hears of vacancies an tells you about them 

THAT issomething, but if it is = med fo pee i 
‘ou at_is 

RECOMMENDS. OG. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





AUTHORS 


If you have MS. copy for BOUND BOOK issue; wil! 
forward for careful consideration, we will list and ublish 
at our expense in A 1 get-up if favorably iy passed 
Readings necessary No charge. 

PUB. CO. (Inc.), 61 Court St., a... _ 


PHE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1soo SUBJECTS. ONE — EACH. 
Send for Catalogu 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE : 











Shake Into Your Shoes 





( 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for \. 
the feet. It relieves painful, swol- 
len, smarting, nervous feet, and in- 
stantly takes the wa. out of corns }\,. 

and bunions. It’s e greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is’a cer- ( 
tain relief for ingrowing nails, sweat- 
ing, callous and hot, tired, aching ( 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold by an 
Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Um 
not accept any substitute. Sent 
by mail for 25c.in stamps. 


FR E E TRIAL PACKAGE 
Also Free sampleof the 
ome 0 Sanitury CORN = 





D, a new invention. Address 


PA 
Foot-Ease.” arLEN S. OLMSTED, MSTED, Le Roy, N.Y | N.Y 
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was a member of the Associated Press. There ses . “ 
_ some dissension among the papers that sub- It $s Nice to Know How Far You Go. 


scribed to it, and they formed the United Press. 
Mr. Charles A. Dana was editor of The Sun, and it 
was his habit to come into the city room, where the 


reporters write, every afternoon, take a chair by the 
managing editor’s desk and say, ‘‘What’s the news, OMeTer's 
Mr. Lord ?”’ 


One day he said, after his usual remark, ‘* Can are the only time-tried instruments that will show distance traveled. They 


: 7.3 demonstrated their superiority years ago and have maintained it. They 
you get enough ere independent vo the United are the only permanently accurate, mechanically correct and 
Press, to make an interesting paper? “* fool proof’ odometers made, and thousands more are in 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lord. use than all other makes put together Supplied in 

“Do it ee Mr. Dans. convenient form for every vehicle. 

That day The Sun left the United Press. It meant|| For Automobiles, from $10.00 to $25.00, with 
that henceforth it was dependent upon its own all fittings complete to attach to any make of car. 


i rl legge tia asa tteabess aed toes Give size of wheel and model of car when ordering. 
was a staggering job. When newspaper men heard 


of The Sun’s determination to gather its own news, For Horse-Drawn Vehicles, from $3 50 to 


they said: ‘‘They can’t do it. No paper can.” $9.00, with fittings complete for all vehicles and 
But Mr. Lord — it teria all wheel sizes. State size of wheel used. 

By means of a system of collecting election returns ° % 
which he perfected, Mr. Lord was able to communi- For : ea Sosy? m tor . a. Pre Cy 
cate to James G. Blaine the first definite news of his Cc ometers om $1.00 to $2.50, ready to put on. 
defeat. It was the election of 1884, and very close. Give wheel size. 


Everything depended on the way New York State THE VEEDER TACHODOMETER 
went. Up at Augusta, Maine, Mr. Blaine’s home, || $75 for automobiles, registers distance, both “‘trip” and total, and 
the returns had indicated his election, and there was || shows speed at all times. Scientifically and permanently accurate. 
a great demonstration. Bands were playing, bon-|| Only one moving part. No springs. Descriptive matter free from 
fires were burning, and crowds were cheering. About . 

midnight Mr. Blaine’s secretary, who knew Mr. Lord, THE VEED ER MANUF ACTURING Co. Form B : 
thought it was a good idea to find out what news 9 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. Odometer for Automobiles 
The Sun had, so he telegraphed and received the 


following reply: ‘‘Looks as if Cleveland had carried Water Where You Want It at 


b i id 
Benne DY Shout 2.009 ‘ oa Small Write for our free booklet K 
Mr. Lord has an unerring ability to get at news Ex which shows how, at small ex- iH 


in large emergencies. For example, he located a} og running pte ik ree lysate ay ny 
man at Martinique who cabled the first specific | barn by simply installing a 


account of the Mont-Pelée disaster. NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 


To Mr. Lord, perhaps, more than any other living 4p ate ‘pump ve highest known ¢ Hesah label 

: : cae ciency. sed a 
man, is due that human-interest quality in Sun| y, 8. Government and mg RY : Get “Improved.” no tacks required 
articles known as the ‘‘Sun flavor.” He believes NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO, ; ¥ 


140 N. 8t., N . 
in ‘‘making literature out of news,’ and, above all, wae heart tole: Vestery } Chester, Po. Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


i ki ts, ing f dog-fights t - 
in making reports, ranging from dog-fights to con FOLDING Q ATH TUB st detente uulle an ae Literary Digest 


ventions, interesting and entertaining. He asks f 
Weight 16 Ibs. Costslittle. Re | Secure the unusual advantages of atprariny in 


reporters to write things as they see them. That “ A - f 
; ae Hila z ires littl . i 
icy thas’ Sie atcslinn*® aes plaeachabliby. pesca ; + esas Write for | ¢he dominant, efficient medium which furnishes 


Eh. IRWIN responsive circulation of the highest quality among 
108 Chambers St. New York, N. ¥.| 2¢ Vation’s best families. ® 


































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 


























Defender of the ‘‘ Undesirable Citizens.’’— 





Honoré Joseph Jaxon, who drew from the President 
a letter explaining the latter’s ‘‘undesirable citizen’’ 
utterance, is described by a writer in The Suturday 
Evening Post as aman of parts. He lists among his 
accomplishments those of labor leader, doctor, occult- 
ist, chemist, trapper, architect, hunter, lawyer, 





solicitor, non-resistant, philosophical anarchist, 
spirit-fruitist, colonizer, revolutionist, and letter- 
writer. Some of his operations in these many call- 
ings are sketched as follows: 


Jaxon’s father was a Metis Indian, and Jaxon was 
born 1n a buffalo camp so near to the forty-ninth par- 
allel, in sight of Woods Mountain, and between Mon- 
tana and the Northwest Territory, that Jaxon has 
never been abie to figure out whether he was born a 
British subject or an American citizen. To make it 
certain that he has no British sympathies, Jaxon, 
after his education was started, went back to his first 












It shoul reveal the cleanest place in your house, for all 
that you may think it is the most difficult to keep clean. 
There should be clear, airy brightness in it—as if a fresh 
breeze has just swept through. ive 

An absolutely sanitary bathroom is an impossibility if the 
floor is of wood. It is bound to be close and stuffy. Wood 
absorbs- unsanitary elements,’ and scrubbing only makes it 
: absorb more. Moreover, wood furnishes no satisfactory color, 
x and color is the secret of clean effect. 
uy White should predominate in your bathroom and its airy 
appearance be emphasized with blue. This effect can be 
produced with tilings of stone composition ; but such mate- 
rials are cold under foot, sli perry. and unsanitary. 

here is only one way o aving your bathroom perfect, 

and that is to cover the floor with 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


This incomparable material possesses every quality nec- 
essary and desirable, and not one that is not desirable. It is 
absolutely waterproof and sanitary; it is not possible to slip 
ber it; it is warm and pleasant under foot; it is made | 
a lutely clean by soap and water; it can be rendered into ‘ 

the most charming designs and bestows in the highest degree 
a wholesome atmosphere to your bathroom. It is odorless, 
non-inflammable, a non-conductor of electricity, and far more 
durable than marble or any other material. 

You will readily see that the use of Pennsylvania Inter- 
locking Rubber Tiling in your vestibule, billiard room, 
kitchen and pantries is vastly desirable. Any workman 
of ordinary skill can lay it successfully right over your 
existing floors. Sas 

Our Specimen-Catalog-of-Tiling will be mailed to you 
free upon request. When you write for it, we suggest that 
oo gpa send us the dimensions of any space you may possibly 
wish cove 
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FOR SALE ata BARGAIN 
AT CLAVERACK, near HUDSON, N.Y. 


‘The property known as HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
It consists of 20 acres of land and two large buildings, 
containing about 250 rooms. Suitable for Summer 
Boarding House, School, Sanitarium, Home for Con- 
valescents and Aged People or Orphan Asylum. Very ? : 
healthy. Good spring water. Pond, gymnasium and ibe PE 
athletic fleld on premises. Price $14,000. Address ie 


JOHN C, HAVEMEYER Yonkers, N. Y 
" Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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HOPKINS & ALLEN RIFLES 


22 Caliber—BEST MADE AT THE PRICE—32 Caliber 


No gun you can procure will give more satisfaction during the months of vacation than a 
Hopkins & Allen light caliber rifle. They are light, trim and up to date, shoot true to your 
aim and can be taken apart and packed in the suit case for traveling. Make zt a point to examine 
these Rifles before your vacation. You can find them at any good hardware or sporting goods store. 


They drive tacks at 60 yards; handle pertectiy; have deep seated screw-key take-down joints and cost 
less than any other rifles on the market of equal grade. 






























No. 822, 4 Ibs., 20-in. 
Barrel. An improved 
Lever Action Gun with 
improved safety fea- 
tures. Shoots .22 long 
or short rimfire car- 
tridges. Barrel 20 in. of 
best black rifle steel, 
deep rifled with ou 
improved extra quick 
twist. Stock select 
American Walnut. 
Weight 4 lbs,, 35 in, 
over all, 


$4.50 


No, 882. Same 
Write for our beautiful “Gun Guide and Catalog’’ for 1907. It illus- _—— aan ys 
trates and describes all these rifies, as well as 34 other models of our] chambered for 
firearms and gives many points on the care and handling of guns. ‘yank. chant 
IT’S FREE to all who write promptly cartridge, 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., Dept. 61 Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. $4 50 


Largest Mfrs. High Grade, Popular Priced Firearms in the World 


No. '722. 3% lbs. 18-in. Barrel. 
Has back action and positive safety 
arrangement. Shoots .22 short and long 
rimfire cartridges. American Walnut Stock; $3 00 
Barrel black rifle steel, 33in, entire length, e 






No, 922, Lever action—shoots .22 
caliber short, long and long rifle cartridges, 
Has rebounding hammer, easy action, best 
safety arrangement. Barrel, high power rifle 
steel, stock best grade of Walnut. Weighs 5 50 
446 lbs. Barrel 22 in.—88 in. over all - - - $ le 


No. 932. Same pattern and size as above. Chambered and S 5 50 
rifled for .32 short and long cartridges - - - - - - = - e 
































BORATED 
TALCUM 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Some of the leading features of 
the AUSTIN ORGAN are: 
The UNIVERSAL: AIR CHEST, 
which supplies perfect wind 
distribution under all circum- 

stances; 
The absolutely reliable AC- 
TION, whether tubular or elec- 


Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
pt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

(GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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tro-pneumatic; 


producing full, rich, and digni- 


mpany, Pubs., New York, 
fied tone; 


j Utne | PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of , Wagner’s 
The special artistic VOICING, | great opera, by H.R. Hawets. Small :2mo, cloth, 68 


| pages, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 













The most modern, practical, 
and convenient CONSOLE. 
Write for de luxe catalog “G.” 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE BEST; 


jLicnt 










Made in 
Over 100 diff- 
erent styles. 
100-Candle Power 
Light at a cost of 
2c per week. 









Acetylene or 
Electricity. No 
Grease—Smoke— 
2 Dirt or Odor. 

Agents Wanted 
Everywhere. 























THE BEST LIGHT CO., 






92 E. 5th 8t., Canton, 0. 



















No More Razor Troubles 





Hollow Cround 
ag Illustrated 





No Honing—No Grinding 


ELECTRIC vs. FIRE TEMPERING 


Set of Two in 
Leather Case 





Double Concave 
for extra Heavy 
Beards 


$3.00 
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as well—THEY DON’T PULL. 


and make you a proposition whereby you can test one of t 
, obligation on your part to purchase, This booklet illustrates the correct razor posi- 
Magnetic Razor. 

Firm of 


A. L. SILBERSTEIN 
445-447 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Carbo Mag- 


Razors have been tempered by fire for hundreds of years for the reason that manu- 
facturers knew of no other method. Fire tempering is not uniform, and in consequence 
90% of all razors tempered in this manner WILL PULL. CARBO MAGNETIC razors are 
tempered by OUR EXCLUSIVE SECRET PROCESS OF ELECTRICITY, which not only 
produces an EVEN TEMPER, but PRESERVES THE CARBON (the life) of the blades 


Give us your dealer’s name and we will send you our booklet, ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,” 
hese razors without 


-*tion for shaving every part of the face, and contains much other valuable infor- 
mation. Please state whether or not your dealer handles the Carbo 
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haunts and began revolting with Louis Riel. Jaxon 
was made secretary of the conclave of Metis. He 
wrote petitions. letters, and memorials. He deluged 
the Canadian Government with statements of the 
| rights of the Metis. and got word that the Petitions 
had been sent to the Privy Council in England. 

That was in January. 1885. Jaxon had replies 
from Chapleau, Secretary of State for Canada, that 
the Metis would get some sort of recognition, but 
Louis Riel wouldn’t wait, and the battle of Batoche 
was fought in May. Whereupon Riel was hanged 
in November, and Jaxon caught and ornamented, 
not to say decorated, with a neat but not gaudy ball 
and chain. He was sent to a military prison at Fort 
Garry, but escaped and got across the line into the 
United States. 

Jaxon has now assurance from Laurier that he will 
not be molested if he returns to Canada, but he pre- 
fers to remain in Chicago—not that he distrusts Sir 
Wilfred, but that the ball and chain are distinctly 
out of fashion where he now lives. 

The Metis area mixt race. That is how they got 
their name. When Jaxon has no letters to write, he 
spends hours figuring out his various strains of blood, 
Letting Metis blood represent fifty out of a possible 
hundred, he gets fractions of Welsh, Scotch, English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Vermuth, Martini, Kiimmei. 
and Boonekamp. He looks like an Indian. talks 
like a graduate of Oxford, and writes like a professor 
of rhetoric. 

Jaxon got to Chicago early in 1886. He had been 
treated kindly by the Knights of Labor up in Wise 
consin, and when he cast about for something to do, 
|he joined the carpenters’ union and went to work, 
| A few months later the carpenters struck. There 
was but eight hundred dollars in their treasury and 
six thousand men went out. In about five minutes 
after the strike was called, Jaxon had taken his ready 
pen in hand and written a proclamation which was 
so fiery and untamed that he was made the leader 
of the strike. He put out proclamations by the 
dozen, but the strike weakened. jaxon saw he 
would be beaten if something was not done, and he 
invented the gentle pastime of ‘‘slugging.” His 
slugging was not the kind that was later typified by 
Sam Parks. Jaxon took a lot of striking carpenters 
out to some back lots and taught them the use of the 
slung-shot. He instructed the men to aim for the 
bodies of their foes, not their heads. 

The outcome of this maneuver was most astonish- 
ing. The strikers with their slung-shots would line 
up opposite the buildings where non-union men were 
at work, and, at a signal from Jaxon, let go. The 
men working were hit and hurt, but not seriously. 
They didn’t know what hit them. Each man blamed 
his neighbor and, generally, after the third or fourth 
round by the slung-shotters, there was a fine fight 
among the strike-breakers. Then Jaxon’s men 
would go over and throw the tools of the strike- 
breakers down into the walls of the buildings they 
were working on. Many a Chicago building has a 
lining of saws and planes. 

Jaxon also divided his army of strikers into squads, 
Every non-union job was attacked at the same time. 
When the strike-breakers found out about the slung: 
shots the Jaxon army went in with bare fists. There 
were six weeks of this sort of thing. Jaxons men 
had nothing to do but fight, while the non-union 
men had to fight and work, too, and the strike was 
soon won, for there were not enough police to quell 
every disturbance. ‘‘We won,” says Jaxon, ‘‘by 
a show of determination. There was nothing per- 
sonally malicious, but we fought when necessary, 
and fought fairly, with our hands. 1 am a non- 
resistant and prefer to suffer rather than exert force, 
but there are times when force is necessary to pre- 
serve peace. This was one of the times.” ..... 

He is not an anarchist of the deed—that is, he does 
not believe in bomb-throwing, altho there is a tra- 
dition that he has invented a gentle instrument long 
sought for by anarchists—a bomb that will kill 
‘tyrants, but will not kill the tyrant-killers who throw 
it. Eager czar-exterminators from all parts of the 
world have pleaded with Jaxon for this secret, tut 
he has refused to make it known. Instead, he gives 
the pleaders a drink of gtape-juice which he pre- 
serves in its natural sweetness by a process of his own. 

He originated the Congress of Anarchists for the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. There was much uproar 
about this. They told Jaxon it must not be held. 
Jaxon, being a non-resistant, was submissive about 
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it, but he hired a building and held the Congress | 
there with all the lights of anarchy in attendance. 

But Jaxon has always remained a philosophical 

anarchist. He does not believe in killing. 

The achievement on which he prides himself most 
was the organization of the Solicitors’ and Canvass- 
ers’.Union. He wanted to be a delegate to the 
Central Federation of Isabor, and he needed a union 
to send him. When you think that anybody who 
offers anything for sale, from shoestrings to stocks 
and bonds, is eligible to join that union, the acute- 
ness of Jaxon’s intellect is proved. He will never 
lack supporters. 

Thus, when he took his pen in hand and wrote to 
the President: ‘‘Hoping these few lines will find you 
well, but how about this ” and got a reply hot 
off the bat, he was not surprized. It was the most 
distinguished rebuke of the year, and Honoré Joseph 
Jaxon knew he would get a bite when he put his 
letter on the hook. 



































































Good News 
For Policy Holders 


The election for Trustees in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company closed in December last. The 
canvass of votes, which was conducted according to the 
new laws of the State of New York, lasted four months. 
The result has recently been announced. The most impor- 
tant fact for the public is that by an overwhelming 
majority—about three to one—the Trustees named by the 

Company have been elected. This means that 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 












MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


The Law of Compensation.—Bridget had been 
going out a great deal, and her husband Mike was 
displeased. ‘‘Bridget, where do ye spend yer toime 






















nights? Ye’re out iv’ry avenin’ fur two weeks,”’ he C 
said. 
‘“‘Shut up, Mike! I’m gettin’ an edication,’’ she Oompany 
answered. 
‘*An’ phwat are ye learnin’?’’ said her indignant will be managed by the men who cor- 
husband. rected th b 
‘‘Why, to-night we learned about the laws of com- ° e e abuses of the past and 
din.” installed the economies that have accomplished so much, and 


‘‘Compensation,” said Michael. ‘‘What’s that?” 

“Why, I can’t explain; but fur instance, if the 
sense of smell is poor, the sense of thaste is all the 
sharper, and if yez are blind, ye can hear all the 
better.” 

‘‘Ah, yes,” said Mike, thoughtfully. ‘‘I see it’s 
loike this. Fur instance, if a man is born wid wan 
leg shorter than the other, the other is longer.”— 
Sunday Magazine. 


which will accomplish so much more. It is most reasonable 
to expect greater benefits as time goes on. Get the latest 
report of the Company. Get the recent address of the 
Trustees to policy holders; it is most interesting. Get 
acquainted with the Mutual Life; it is better to-day 
than ever. Get its protection while possible. 


The Time to Act is NOW 
For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 





The Bachelor’s Script.—Life’s little ironies gen- 
erally wear petticoats. 

Politics is a masculine game, but the first boss was 
a woman. 

The woman who is no spring chicken will usually 
lay for you. 

The husband’s day: Eight hours for sleep, eight 
hours for work, and eight hours for explanations. 


—Harper’s Weekly. » ss] urge upon all Cc 
Metal Sectional) 2% {7° 7, atholles 
—This tale re 0 eye = 7 fs 
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Prayers, 


the prayer- | 


hungry stranger, derived profit from the encounter. Built on the QUALITY ID ‘book author- 
The Bishop, so runs the yarn, took the needy one bevvn up cern SPACE ioe pasue 

: : A Th ovide absolute security to your papers, as : 
to a hotel and shared a gorgeous dinner with him, they are built of rolled steel. There isn't H sliver of Council of 


yet, having left his episcopal wallet in the pocket of woud enzwhere i= them. | Dor. ee idea’ wes to 
a different episcopal jacket, suddenly faced the em- po See.” We wae only the can oo Pr a tee 
barrassment of not possessing the wherewithal to | || security, and these cabinets are as absolutely perfect 


Baltimore.’’ 
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pay up. ‘‘Never mind,” exclaimed the guest, ‘‘I on okities - labor. a Manual ! 

F 4 ’ make em. ighly anua N ; 
have enjoyed dining with you, and I shall be charmed a, 1 io.,- — jo money in advance required for the t 
to shoulder the cost. Permit me.” Whereupon Fitted with our own Manual of Prayers 
the stranger paid for two. This worried the prelate, — —, absofute- ° 


who insisted, ‘‘Just let me call a cab, and we'll run 
up to my hotel, where I shall have the pleasure of 
reimbursing you But the stranger met the sug- 
gestion with, ‘‘See here, old man! You've stuck 


‘ly rigid. No rattle or 
binding of the drawers 
which run on_roller 


benrings. y ad- 
qomable locking. fol- 
jowers. 


“I hereby give my fullest endorsement to 
the ‘Manual of Prayers,’”? Joun M. Far 
Ley, Archbishop of New York. 

The only complete compilation of th 
; Prayers and Ceremonies of the Church in 
>The America. Contains not only forms of morn- 





me for a bully good dinner, but hanged if I’m going No intermediate |) || SETana Segend ovinins preliwh ont cancleaes ening 

to let you stick me for cabfarel’’—Boston Tran- i per cent. more fil- Payel Blessings, Benedictions, Sacraments @ 

rit ing capacity for a Ook all the various rites and services of the Pa 
tpt. given floor area. Catholic Church H's 





Cost less for space 
used than wooden cab- 
inets, especially in 
combination—6_ steel 
drawers in less space 

an 44 smaller draw- 


£@On request we send you th, wes 

book, prepaid. After five days’ Ss << 
examination, you send, us the oS? 
Price $23 or return book at our ts 


Memory.—Somebody of a psychological turn of eS 
: o. os 
expense, Your name, in | 9. ee” 


mind once asked Lord Rosebery, ‘‘What is memory?”’ 

















































‘‘Memory,” Rosebery replied promptly but some- ers of W gold on cover, 25c. extra, gy. 
T WN ss 
what pensively, ‘‘memory is the feeling that steals i ae aS A a 792 pages with pa Rage tegen 4 ee 
over us when we listen to our friends’ original stories.” Le glad to estimate free a large color portrait of gs’ * 
e li ds" ; & t ii Cardinal Gibbons, Address A ee 
—Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). ek ashe Dept. B. oe st 
Booklet on request. a “~ | sang Pig . a Ke 
. ge ’ ’ 
‘ T Headquarte + . a fs 
One Qualification at Least.—C.Lient—‘'Didn’t yg near ge ‘ Theological gs ? Paes ie: 
you make a mistake in going into law instead of the vk In e “ An gt, tlle aaa - 
a 195 Willow Drive + er ag oe Oe Pa SS seas 
Army? Benton Harbor, Mich. coer’ * % ee LS 
LawYER—‘ Why?”’ os cose ti 6 ae me Dg 
CLienNtT—'‘By the way you charge, there would be | ——~y-—; a BF 3 gS abit ah oar ; 
Gish Sule ch the eatect.”haend Hane te The Perfect Perpetual Calendar —“& Kens ao gt oe az 
ittle Jett of © vs w] simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk|| “~~ * * ee Cg emg oP 
(Boston). & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 Ex st 23d Street, New York. | L= S 
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DAYS 
FromLand to Land 





Shortest Ocean Voyage 


BETWEEN 


America 4%. Europe 


BY THE 


“EMPRESS” 
STEAMSHIPS 


OF THE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Magnificent Equipment! 
Unsurpassed Service! 








Affording a two days’ trip on the majestic 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to the ocean 


SAILINGS FROM QUEBEC 


(Subject to change) 
Empress of Britain - June 28 
Empress of Ireland - July 12 


For rates and information apply to 
G. McL. Brown, G. P. A. 
Board of Trade Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


E. V. Skinner, A. T. M. 
land 458 Broadway, and 281 Fifth Ave., New York 





























Bargains in Second-Hand Books 
We have all kinds of students’ law books at 
special low prices. Also old state histories, 
valuable sets on architecture and botany, first 
editions, rare Americana, and many beautifully 
printed works of standard literature at very 

low prices. Catalogue free on request. 
Illinois Book Exchange, Chicago. 





This is the Engine 
that has made such a splendid record in every 
kind of work and test, and often under the 
most trying conditions. 

You would not employ a man upon what he 
promises to do, but upon his record—upon 
what he Aas done. Just so in buying a marine 
~~ look upits record—see what it has done. 

ust two instances (among many): 

SERVICE: In the English Reliability Tests, 
Messrs. Camper & Nicholson’s “ Squirt,” 
fitted with a Smalley Engine, made far and 
away the best record in all points; Reliability, 
Economy of Fuel, Quietness and Ease of 
Control. 

SPEED: At the Wenona Beach Regatta the 
motor boat “‘Secret,’’ equipped with a 15-20 
H. P. Smalley, made 12 miles with 3 turns in 
28 min , 30 sec. (a rAte of 2644 miles per hour). 

esults count! 

If actions speak louder than words, then the 
Smalley speaks for itself. From foundry to 
finishing room, it is made at our own plant, 
and when we say it is guaranteed, this big 
factory is back of the guarantee. 

Catalog sent upon request. Address Dept. L 


SMALLEY MOTOR CO., Ltd. 
Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 





A Botany Examination.—1. Explain the man- 
ner of a plant’s breathing. How? Did you ever 
hear a snore coming from a rosebed ? 

2. Why can not a plant’s pistil be called a revolver? 

3. Do milkweeds grow in pints or quarts ? and how 
are they related to the cowslip? 

4. Explain the difference between common chick- 
weed and chickweed preferred. 

5. Give the Latin name for wallflower. How does 
it differ from the peach? From the American beauty 

6. Describe the bark of the dogwood. 

7. What is the apple of the potato’s eye? 

8. Is the foot of an oak-tree ever troubled with 
corns, or just acorn? Why? Did you ever see a 
footless tree? 

9. Does the goldenrod or the American mint 
spring from the root of all evil? What has that to 
do with the price of a julep? 

10. (This is a catch question. Give a courteous 
answer.) Give French name for fleur-de-lis.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


A Quarrelsome Family.—Mrs. EGERTON BLUNT 
—‘‘But why did you leave your last place?’’ 

APPLICANT—‘‘I couldn’t stand the way the mis- 
tress and master used to quarrel, mum.” 

Mrs. E. B. (shocked)—‘* Dear me! Did they quar- 
rel very much, then?’’ 

APPLICANT—‘‘ Yes, mum; when it wasn’t me an’ 
‘im, it was me an’ ’er.’’—Answers. 


Guilty.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier was once on an 
electioneering tour in Ontario and, as the elections 
were bitterly contested, every effort was made to 
stir up race and religious prejudice. One day a 
Quebec Liberal sent this telegram to Sir Wilfrid: 
‘*Report in circulation in this country that your chil- 
dren have not been baptized. Telegraph denial.” 
To this the Premier replied: ‘‘Sorry to say report is 
correct. I have no children.”—Argonaut. 


The Pun of the Auto-Crat. 


The Auto-Crat—ah, think of that—he went a fearful 
pace; 

He did not smile, tho all the while he had a mobile 
face; 

He took no interest in Man, yet sought the human 
race. 


The Auto-Crat—oh, think of that—I never saw him 
laugh. 

In wreckage strewn along the road he wrote his auto- 
graph; ; 

A horrid smell were suited well to be his epitaph. 


The Auto-Crat—oh, think of that!—upon his dying 
day 

The only word I overheard he hadn’t ‘‘auto’”’ say: 

’Twas gasolene that brought about his sad auto da fé. 


The Auto-Crat—oh, think of that!—his end was 
swift and sharp; 

I hope it hurt—’twas his desert—tho I don’t wish 
to carp— 

Perhaps he’s in a sweeter land and plays an auto- 
harp.—Ohio Magazine. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


May 31.—The strike of French seamen and long- 
shoremen, at nearly every port of France, 
threatens to paralyze commerce. 


June 1.—A were strike of Dutch seamen is 
ordered at Rotterdam. 


Troops from Canton attack the rebels south of 
Amoy, killing six hundred of them and forcing 
them to retreat; the insurgents are reorganizing 
— forces and threatening to attack Chang- 

ow. 


June 2.—Lightning strikes a military balloon at a 
review of troops held by King Victor Emmanuel 
and Queen Helena, near Rome. The aeronaut 
Captain Vilivelli falls 700 feet. 


The Russian famine committee announces that 








foreign contributions are no longer needed. 


Culinary Success 


Is a matter of good seasoning, 
_ More than one Famous Chef earned 
his reputation by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 








A Dainty Feast 
For luncheon or supper at evening’s 
end, what is more tempting than a 
deviled crab, piping hot in his 
glistening shell. 


~ Ne 


"@ er 
| et 
McMENAMIN’S 

Deviled Crabs 


are ready for your table, fresh 
and good as you could get 
them at the shore. ry 
Tender and sweet—hermetic. — 
ally sealed an hour after they 
are caught. Deliciously 
% flavored and spiced ready 
s to heat and put into the 
*, shells. Good for all 
time—any time 
—anvwhere. 


























How 
to Cook 
Crabs 
Write for free Crab 
Book which gives recipes 
for many appetizing crab dishes. 
Shells accompany each ares 
that you get them. 
For sale by leading grocers. 
McMENAMIN & COMPANY, 
35 Bridge Street, Hampton, Va. 
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Chocolates 

and Confections 
known for their 

purity and goodness 
For sale where the best is sold. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Established 1842, 


Y 
7 





June 3.—Trials of persons accused of complicity 
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; attempt to kill King Alfonso and Queen 
Ptoria on the day of their wedding is begun 
in Madrid. . 

o stringent measures ordered by Premier 
Stolypine to suppress sedition are repealed by 
the Douma. 

mmittee of the striking French seamen, 

ae on interview with the Minister of Marine, 
telegraphs to all the French ports calling the 
strike off. 


Edna May, the American actress and 
onl is married in London to Oscar Lewisohn, 
the New York millionaire. 

An English Methodist missionary in South China 
is mercilessly beaten by Chinese rebels at Chao- 
Tung-Fu. i i 

e Abyssinia Railroad, a French enterprise, 
jo connect Addis Abeba, capital of Abyssinia, 
with the Red-Sea coast, goes into bankruptcy. 


June s.—Of the nineteen men sentenced to death 
as conspirators against President Cabrera of 
Guatemala, seven are granted commutation of 
sentence. The remaining twelve will be exe- 
cuted. Eleven are Guatemalans and one is a 
Spaniard. 

Richard Croker’s Orby, ridden by John Reiff, 
wins the English Derby. 


The Empress of Japan addresses a meeting of the 
Red Cross in Tokyo. 


June 6.—The strike at the French ports is ended, 
the seamen generally obeying the order of their 
committee to return to work. 


The golden wedding of King Oscar and Queen 
Sophia is celebrated throughout Sweden. 


A new reign of terror in Lodz is responsible for 
the murder of eleven men and the wounding of 
thirty-seven since June 2. 


Domestic. 


May 31.-- Francis J. Heney, prosecutor in the San- 
Betecisap graft cases, issues a statement assert- 
ing that rich interests are behind the defense, 
trying to save the alleged bribers from punish- 
ment. 


Stockholders file suits at St. Paul against eight 
Western railroads, to enjoin them from putting 
into effect reduced freight and passenger rates. 


June _1.—A proclamation putting the new commer- 
cial agreement with Germany into effect is issued 
by the President. 


A jury at Austin, Tex., renders a verdict for the 
State of $1,623,900, against the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company, and grants the request to oust 
the company from the State. 


Ground is broken at Seattle, Wash., for the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which is to 
be held in 1909. 

George Burnham, Jr., former vice-president of 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation, is released from Sing Sing and taken to 
the Tombs in New York. He is later released 
on bail pending a new trial. 


June 3.—An advance in wages averaging five per 
cent. goes into effect in practically every cotton 
mill in Northern New England; nearly 200,000 
operatives are affected. 

The Jefferson-Davis memorial is unveiled at 
Richmond. 


June 4.—Armed Confederate veterans march 
through the streets of Washington to the White 
House, where they are warmly greeted by the 
President. 


Fines aggregating $284,000 are imposed in the 
United States Court, Mobile, Ala., upon thirty- 
one promoters of the Honduras Lottery Com- 
pany, successor to the Louisiana Lottery, the 
defendants agreeing to surrender all their para- 
phernalia, close the Wilmington printing-office, 
and go out of business. 

Idaho’s State Attorney arraigns William D. 
Haywood, on trial at Boisé, declaring that the 
‘‘inner circle’? of the Western Federation of 
Miners made ‘‘murder a business and assassina- 
tion a means of livelihood.” 


June 5.—Harry Orchard, in a sweeping confession 
on the stand in the Haywood trial at Boisé, 
Idaho, tells of a series of revolting crimes. 


The New York State Senate passes the Public 
Utilities Bill over Mayor McClellan’s veto. 

President Mellen, of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad, in a letter to Governor 
Guild, of Massachusetts, admits that he is merg- 
ing his road and the Boston and Maine. 


June 6.—Harry Orchard, confest slayer of ex- 
Governor Steunenberg, tells on the stand hcw 
he murdered the former Idaho executive, and 
charges William D. Haywood with instigating 
the crime. 


Secretary Root offers to France tariff-regulation 


privileges similar to those accorded the German 
Chambers of Commerce. 


The Pennsylvania Republican State Convention 
indorses Senator Knox as a candidate for Presi- 
dent, and approves the policies of the Roosevelt 
administration. 


5 4 Electric Lights 
Turned Up | 


or Down 


Save your current; save your 
eyes; save your lamps with the 
wonderful new Dim-A-Lite Elec- 
tric Lamp Socket. Fits all incan- 
descent bulbs and fixtures, and 
turns up and down like gas 

or a lamp. Changed by a touch 

from full illumination to me- 
dium, ‘*way-down” night lamp, 
or extinguished. 


woe" | Dim-A-Lite 


Turn-down Socket 


isaportableattachment that is 
not apartofthe lamp. Never 
burns out. Lasts forever. 

Not only saves an average of half the current, 
but doubles the life of thelamp. Suitable for 16 
candle-power and under. 

Japanned finish, 75 cts. ; Brash Brass or Oxidized 
Copper, $1.00. If not at dealers we will send 
postpaid on receipt of price. Send for circular. 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 
1621 Real Estate Trust Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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System of 
Water Supply 


combines over ten 
years of practical 
experience togeth- 
er with the techni- 
cal knowl-f 











pumping and // 
_ Storage facili- / 
ties to meet indi- // 
vidual needs, 























edge of, With the Kewanee /// 
trained ex- System there are no attic |/ 
perts, and nor elevated tank troub- 
includes les. Modern, scientific 


principles only are utilized. 
Our new 64-page Catalogue // 
will give you detailed information 17 
on water supply for country and / 
suburban homes, public institu- / 
tions, hotels, city residences, etc. 
| The cost of installing a Kewanee / 
System is from $90 upwards, ac- // 
cording to the individual needs and 
local conditions. 
Write for catalogue and let us 
help you solve your water sup- 
ply problem economically and 
permanently. Mention Literary 
Digest. Ask for catalog No. 27. 



















Kewanee Water 










Supply Co. 
Kewanee, « - Ill, 








Are Your Manuscripts Returned ? 
IF SO, YOU NEED 


The Preparation of 
Manuscripts ‘:: Printer 


Containing directions to authors as to the 
manner of preparing copy and correcting 
proofs, with suggestions on submitting 
manuscripts for publications. 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
Associate Editor of The Standard Dictionary 


The Mail, New York: ‘The most exhaustive and 
the most succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 
12mo, Cloth Binding, 148 Pages, Clear Print 


Price, 75 Cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 

















Governor Hughes signs the Public Utilities Bill. 


The Standard Dictionary Family 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
(Unabridged) STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by over 250 of the world’s leading philolo- 
gists, lexicographers, and expert authorities in 
every department of knowledge, 317,000 vocabulary 
terms, 5,000 illustrations, 125,000 synonyms and 
antonyms, colored maps, etc. Cost over $1,000,000. 
Send for prospectus. 

“It isthe most satisfactory and most complete dic- 
tionary yet printed.”— The New York Herald. 


THE STUDENTS’ 

STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic. 
tionary. 62,284 vocabulary terms. 1,225 illustra- 
tions. Many exclusive educational features.. Large 
rH 915 pp., cloth, leather back, $2.50; full leather, 


le 





** It is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant 
for office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools 
and ies.’—Boston Herald, 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 


tionary. 38,000 vocabulary terms, 800 illustraticns. 
8vo, cloth, 541 pp., $1.00. 

**T deem it superior to any similar volume.”—Gen. 
James Grant Witson. 
THE INTRODUCTORY 

STANDARD DICTIONARY 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. 28,000 words, 500 pictorial illustrations, 
etc. 16mo, cloth, 484 pp., 60 cts. 

“It is an ideal book.”—Atlanta Journal. 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. Contains the correct spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, syllabication, and definition of about 30,000 
vocabulary terms. Cloth, 25 cts. net. By mail, 31 
ets. (In Press.\ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 











field, M.D. Cloth. $1.50. 


New- Thought Books| 


Books designed to free the mind and give § 
it a determining and controlling force in 
self-uplifting efforts. 





THE WILL TO BE WELL 

The latest thought on mental control of health. By 
Charles Brodie Patterson. 8vo, cloth, 297 pages. 
$1.20 net. : 

THE FORCE OF MIND 

In the cause and cure of many disorders. By A. 7. 
Schofield, M.D. Cloth. $2.00 postpaid. 


THE NEXT STEP IN EVOLUTION 

The author believes that Christ first came into men’s 

vision by coming on a plane with their senses ; the sec- 

ond time He comes by lifting them 7 to the plane of 

spiritual comprehension. Ay J. K. Funk, D.D., 
Z.D. Cloth. 50 cents. 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
By Dr. Dubois, Prof. of Neuropathology, Berlin. 
8vo, cloth. $3.25. 
NERVES IN DISORDER 
And How to Get Them in Order. By A. 7. Scho- 


NERVES IN ORDER 
Or, the Maintenance of Health. By A. 7. Scho- 
field, M.D. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 
The latest scientific research on this topic. By A. 7. 
Schofield, M.D. Cloth. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE HOME LIFE IN ORDER 
The household and its hygiene, and the human body, 
By A.T. Schofield, M.D, Cloth. $1.50. ] 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN ' 
The philosophy of mental healing. By Charles Brodie 
Patterson. 8vo, cloth. -$1.20. 


HOW TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH GOD 
The true meaning of Christian Science. By Theodore } 
fF. Seward. Cloth. 50 cents. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 
The true secret of happiness. By A. 7. Schofield, 
M.D. Cloth. $1.50. 


SPIRITUAL KNOWING 

Or Bible Sunshine. The spritual Gospel meaning 
of Christian Science, Divine Healing, Mental Healing. 
By Theodore F. Seward. Cloth. $1.00. 

BEING WITH UPTURNED FACE 
The spiritual uplift resident in each individual. By 
Clarence Lathbury. Cloth. $1.00. 

BUILDERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
The correspondence of physical form and spiritual J 
nature. By H.L. Pinar. Cloth. $1.50. 

BROADCAST 

A collection of verses, pictures, messages and medita- 
tions on the higher life. By Ernest H. Crosby. Cloth, 
75 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street NEW YORK 
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JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
ing volume of verse by Thos, E Jr. me 
or: 
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on the 


“Triangle A” a 





Outside of the Box 


—that’s what guarantees the gua/ity of the cigars 
inside. Brand names should not be so important 
to you. 

What you want most of all when you buy 
cigars is a plain guarantee—something by which 
you can distinguish the brands of one manufac- 
turer from another—so that you can teil the good 
cigars from the poor ones. You have this guar- 
antee of goodness in the “Triangle A” merit 
mark. 

The ‘Triangle A” distinguishes the Jest 
brands of cigars from the great mass of irrespons- 
ible brands that depend for their sale on pretty 
labels and cute names—and on your own in- 
difference. - 

You can understand how every “Triangle A” 
brand must be good value, because if any cne 
brand bearing the ‘Triangle A” merit mark were 
poor quality it would not only kill the sale of 
that brand, but would hurt our whole business. 


As representative ‘‘Triangle A’’ brands we mention 


The New Cremo 

Anna Held 

George W. Childs 
(Cabinets) 

Buck 

Spanaflora 


Tarita 
Stickney’s New Tariff 
Continental 

(10c. and 4 for 25c.) 
Chancellor } 10c 
Caswell Club : 


Royal Bengals 
( Little Cigars, 10 for 15c.) 
The Unico 
Benefactor 
Palma de Cuba 
Book of Complete Cigar Information sent free 


A postal request will bring you a copy. Send for it today 


Department C 
AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“J. F.C.,” Sewickley, Pa——‘‘(1) What is the cor- 
rect use of should and would (a) in sentences ex- 
pressing obligation; (b) in conditional sentences ? 
(2) Are not these words greatly abused by educated 
people? (3) Are not the English more careful in 
the use of these words than the Americans?” 

The words follow, in the main, the usage of shal] 
and will, but with certain modifications required by 
their common use in dependent sentences. 

Shall points originally to the dependence or obli- 
gation imposed upon the subject by the determina- 
tion of a foreign will, which may be taken asa com- 
mand, as a moral obligation, or even as a physical 
necessity, whereas will denotes the subjective resolve 
and inclination of the agent. 

Shall and will are used as auxiliaries in the simple 
future tense as follows: I shall; thou wilt; he 
we shall; you will; they will. As auxil- 


iaries expressing a determination, threat, command, 
| or permission, their use is precisely the opposite, as 
| follows: 


I will; thou shalt; he shall; we will; 
you shall ; they shall. But the form of the absolute 
future may be chosen to express determination, in 
a prophetic way; as, ‘‘You will rue this.’’ Yet the 
imperative form may be used in foretelling to imply 
a wish or an opinion of the speaker; as, ‘‘They shall 
all get their deserts.” 

In interrogations the form required in the answer 
is sometimes adopted in the query; as, ‘‘Shall you 
not come to see us?’’ ‘‘I hopelI shall.’’ Inthe form 
of Solemnization of Matrimony given in the Book 
of Common Prayer, the interrogative form used is 
“Wilt thou have this woman, etc.?’’ To which the 
man answers, ‘‘I will.” 

In the potential or conditional mode shall and 
should express simple futurity and sometimes doubt. 
‘*Whoever shall get her will have a treasure”’ ex- 
presses simple futurity; while, ‘‘should he come” 
expresses doubt as to his coming at some future time. 

In indirect discourse, shall may be used as well as 
wili when the idea of volition or control attaches to 
the second or third person; as, ‘‘He told me he 
should do it’’; but, in the United States shall is being 
supplanted by will, and the foregoing sentence - is 
more euphoniously rendered, ‘‘He told me he would 
do it.’’ Should is used also in a conditional or sub- 
junctive sense, the idea of past time being altogether 
lost sight of, and may express (a) supposition, either 
conditional or concessive, in the protasis, 4.e., the 
conditional or introductory clause; as, ‘‘If I should 
go, he would kill me.” (b) Hesitation or modesty; 
as, ‘“‘I should hardly think so.” (c) Obligation in 
various degrees, usually milder than ought; as, 
‘*You should be obedient.” 

Would, when emphasized, ex presses persistence, 
wilfulness, or determination. It is used also (a) to 
express desire or inclination to do some stated thing; 
as, ‘‘He said he would learn to write’’; (b) to make 
a conditional assertion, disposed or inclined on some 
implied condition; as, ‘‘He would give (if he were 
able)’’; (c) to express determined action, as to a 
certain course; was determined; as, ‘‘He would 
go, I could not detain him.” 

(2) We think not. (3) Whether or not the English 
are inclined to be more careful in the use of these 
words we do not know. We believe, however, that 
greater attention is paid to the teaching of correct 
English in America than anywhere else in the world. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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fhe literary Digest Classified Columns 








The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 
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HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 








-SALESMEN WANTED. A prom- 
Daeg = York City Realty Corporation 
desires. FIRST CLASS REPRESENT- 
ATIVES to handle, on commission, HIGH 
GRADE 7 p.c. GOLD. COUPON BONDS. 
secured by selected New York City real 
estate. Bonds contain income participation 
clause giving holders 5 p.c. preferred divi- 
sion in earnings, making total possible 
early income 12 p.c. Security and income 
atures make-these bonds a most desirable 
investment and insure ready sale. Under- 
writers Realty & Title Co., Dept.3. 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 








i 


YOU can earn good income representing 
us among people who have means, Men 
and women wanted. Students, teachers, 
ministers and others are successful. Lib- 
eral compensation. _Particulars mailed, 
Standard Realty & Investment Oo., 
Beaver St., N. Y. 





BOOKKEEPER, manufacturing experi- 
ence, $936; Civil Engineer, at least one year’s 
experience, $800; Manager, experienced ex- 
ecutive, $2000. Hapgoods, 305-307 B’way, N.Y. 





THE SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL 
OF LONG ISLAND furnishes expert tutor- 
ing wherever desired. 9 years’ successful 
record in college preparation. To reserve 
hours, address 587 Fifth Ave., New York. 





AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 





How to run an auto. Owners, operators, 
repairmen. Homans’ Self Propelled Ve- 
hicles is best practical book on automo- 
biies, easily understood in text, diagrams 
and illustrations. Accepted as standard. 
Price $2 postpaid to any address. Order 
to-day, money back if not satisfied. 

AUDEL CO., 63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


MUSICAL 





A SAFE INVESTMENT~—A savings ac- 
count with the Citizens Savings & Trust 
mpany of Cleveland, the oldest and 
largest institution of its kind in Ohio, with 
assets of over Forty-two Million Dollars—is 
an ideal form of investment for the reason 
that the principal is always available and 
cannot depreciate in value. Send for book- 
et ‘*18” explaining our system of Banking 
by Mail at four per cent interest. 





SEVEN per cent GUARANTEED inter- 
est for life on LIFE ANNUITIES issued 
at age Contracts issued all ages pay 
from 5 per cent at age 26 to 18 per cent age 
69. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. The 
only investment that NEVER reduces in- 
terest rate or defaults on dividends. 

J.A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





A FEW DOLLARS will start a prosper- 
ous mail-order business; we furnish cata- 
logues and everything necessary; by our 
easy method failure impossible. ILBURN- 
Hicks, 720 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INV T, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample. free. 





| Evans, Wilkens & Co., $49 ‘‘F,’’ Washington. 





Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. . 8. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 





LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent Sales exclusively, 
WM. E.HOYT, Patent Sales Specialist, 
285 Dun Bldg., New York City. 





SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 





CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, Jewetts, Blickensderfers, Williams, 

12.50; Franklins, Postals, Hammonds, $10; 

nderwoods, Olivers, Orders filled, 
or money back. Standard Typewriter Exch. 
Suite 32, Broadway, N. Y. 





FANCY PHEASANTS, all varieties. Or. 
namental water fowl. Flamingoes, Cranes, 
Storks, Swans, Geese, Ducks, Live Game, 
Game’ Birds, ete. Write for price list 
Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, Pa.; Agts fo 
Jul. Mohr, Jr., Germany. 





CHEERFULNESS AND DEAFNESS, a 
monthly magazine, is to be started in the 
fall. We desire contributions, stories, verse, 
etc., from those only who are themselves 
deaf or hard-of-hearing. Surdus Publishing 
Company, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A SONG IS OFTENER SOLD F 
FORTUNE than a “fortune is Biiy § 
song.” Send us your best song poems and 
mason! Reshers Rg and om offer 
and our latest son: 1 OLONIAL 
Mousio COMPANY, 515-57 E 68d St., Chicago. 





‘*GREATEST WORK ON MAn’s HERE- 
AFTER.”’ *““HEAVEN AND HELL” by 
Swedenborg. Anpoes to reason, 8 ceeengeran 
psychological. 6 pages, only fifteen cents 
in stamps. Pastor Landenberger, 3741 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 





1500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. 
One cent each or eighty cents per hundred. 
In series of 500 accompanied by our ** Out- 
lines, for the Study of Art.’’ They offer 
systematically arranged material for inde- 
pendent art study. Five dollars for each 
series complete. Send for catalogue. 
DUTCH, FLEMISH and GERMAN in prep- 
aration. 

Bureau of University Travel, 
19 _— Place, 
oston, Mass. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


DO YOU NEED LITERARY ASSISTANOE, 
want lectures, addresses, orations, club pa- 
pers written for you, desire manuscripts 
perfected, typecopied, or sold on commis- 
sion, require advice, criticism? We serve 
efficiently, Booklet. AUTHORS’ REVI- 
SION BUREAU, 2400 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL 





COLLEGE PREPATORY COURSES in 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and 
Greek, given at home; also Commercial 
French, German, and Spanish. Native in- 
structors. Send for free information. 
Massachusetta Correspondence Schools, 194 
Boylston St., Boston. 





HOME UTILITIES 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Booklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NAIAD 
FILTER OC©O., 625 Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 








FOR SALE-—Steinway Upright Piano 
having a remarkable tone, original cost 
$1000, worth at least. $600, will sell for $200. 
W. J. D., 1923 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 





BONDS AND MORTGAGES 





A Farm Mortgage secured by good land 
worth from three to five times the amount 
of the mortage — 53g and 6 per cent. 
is a good investment. If you are interested 
in investments of this kind in amounts of 
$200-$300 up we suggest that you write fora 
complete descriptive list of our First Mort- 
gage Farm Loans offered for sale, also copy 
of booklet 


““‘WE’RE RIGHT ON THE GROUND” 

explaining fully our methods of doing busi- 

ness. Highest references will be furnished. 
E. J. LANDER & CO. 

Box ‘8’’ Grand Forks, N. D. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Post Cards " 

PUBLISH Post Card Photos, Anything, 
Anyone, Anywhere; from any Photo, Print, 
or Sketch—name on each as publisher. 1000 
Post Cards $6.00, 500 Post Cards $4.00. Spe- 
cial Prices for large quantities. Also Hand 
Colored, Post Cards. Leather Novelties. 
Agents Wanted. Souvenir Publishing Co., 
Dept. 25, 190 West Broadway, New York. 





Vacuum Cap 

OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Write for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver. 





For Vacations 
GLOBE FIELD GLASSES for outdoor 
sports and pleasures. 12 styles, Best Lenses 
$5.00 to $28.50. Special glasses for Bird 
Study, Mariners and ravellers. Best 
Lenses. Write for illustrated booklet J. 
GLOBE OPTICAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Rate for Notices under this heading 65 cents per line 


Allow 14 lines per inch 








Do You Want 
A Beautiful 


Old Virginia 
Estate? 


Near Charlottesville and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, in historic Albemarle 
., only 3 hours from Washington, the 
samefrom Richmond. Thirty passenger 
trains daily at Charlottesville. 833acres, 
ormay be divided. Thomas Jefferson 
owned it and named it ‘* Pantops,” (all- 
seeing): a magnificent view, 278 miles of 
the Blue Ridge. Large buildings, exten- 
sive barns, etc., orchard, a paying 
market-garden, six greenhouses, a fine 
apiary, excellent pasturage, plenty of 
water, fine mountain springs(one has 
se drinking-water business in town). 
early a mile of river-front, good for 
boating and fishing. Picturesque cliffs. 
Good shooting, fox-hunting. Rural 
delivery. Coyntry Club. 


Unsurpassed for a Gentle- 
man’s Residence 
Fine for a Hunting Club 

Excellent for a School 
Deal directly with the owner 
MRS. JOHN R. SAMPSON 
Pantops, Charlottesville, Va. 














CHOICE LOTS 


VERY CHEAP 


A beautiful suburban addition to the City 
of Pensacola, Fla., called Beach Haven. 
Lies just west of the City limits and fronts 
on the Big Bayou Grand, a beautiful sheet 
of salt water opening into the Pensacola 
Bay. Accessible by water or street car. Size 
of lots 50x140. Price $50.00 payable $5.60 down 
and $5.00 per month without interest. Will 
double in value within one year, Address 


Pensacola Development & Construction Co. 


H. A. DENTON, Pres. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
IN A NEW COUNTRY 


Leaflet_descriptive of the country along 
the Pacific Coast extension of the 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Unusual openings are offered in South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, in farming, stock-raising and 
mercantile business. Leaflet free on request. 
F A. Miller, Generai Passenger_Agent, 
Chicago, or W. 8. Howell, General Eastern 
Agent, 381 Broadway, New York City. 





| NVESTORS! Know more of Western Canada 
* Real Estate. Rich Country— 
developing, Citiesexpanding. Real Estate 
values advancing and making money for In- 
vestors. We place investments whether large 
orsmall. You can purchase on easy monthly 
ayments if desired. Write us. Manley, 
ney, Manley & Co., Moose Jaw, Sask., Can. 





SEATTLE PROPERTY 


A First-Class Investment 
Sightly lots 25x 107 with fine view for 
$200 320 cash, $10 monthly. Will double 
in value before paid for. Write for par- 
ticulars to LEWIS-LITTLEFIELD CO., 
Haller Building, Seattle. 


THE CANADIAN WEST 


Is developing with remarkable rapidity 

There is more money to be made in Real 
Estate in Vancouver and vicinity than in 
any other section of the world. Town lots 
near waterfront from $100.00 to $300.00. Good 
terms. For maps and full particulars write to 
S. GINTZBURGER, Vancouver, B. C. 


PROPERTY ON EVE OF GREAT AD. 
VANCK, due to new subway opening this 
summer, gives you best opportunity for quick 
profit on small monthly outlay. Absolutely 
safe and a big money-maker if taken im- 
mediately. Satisfy yourself thoroughly but 
don’t lose time. Do it now. Write to-day 
for full particulars, maps, prices and terms. 
P. B. Purdy, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WINTER HOME 


Game Preserve Truck Farm 
2,600 acres, 2,100 acres timber. Will 
cut 8,000,000 feet pine, 10 crops tur- 
pentine, some hardwood. Soil alluvial and 
sandy loam, very fertile. Colonial resi- 
dence, some 15 outbuildings and tenant 
houses, artesian well, on navigable river, 
25 miles from Charleston, 8. C. $20 an acre. 


Lodowick J. Hill, 313 Century Bidg., Atlanta,Ga. 











Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 





CALIFORNIA If you are tired of long 
winters and desire a 
self-supporting and profitable home in a 
beautiful valley among the nay oaks, 
where flowers and vegetables grow the year 
round, write Los olinos Land Co., 
Los Molinos, Tehama County, California, 


for free booklet. 

CHEAP FOR CAS 2823 and 1100 acres 
farm and timber 

land 14 miles north of Columbia, 8. OC. 

$10.00 per acre. Write for particulars. 

James A. Cathcart, Columbia, 8. C. 








HIGH-CLASS Maryland Virginia Stock 
dairy business farms sqrand colonial estate, 
finest in South ; mild climate ;splendid mar- 
ket;catalogue. Soule Co., Washington, D.O. 





FEW Cotton Plantations—also some town 
properties—For sale at sacrificial prices. 
** Beautiful ’’ profits for the lucky purchas- 
ers. Address F. A. POLSLEY, Port Gibson, Miss. 


The Best Part of the Old Dominion 
Write for our Real Estate Bulletin, givin 
description of country and its products, an 
of the blue grass farms, and mineral and 
timber properties which we have for sale. 
SouthWestern Virginia Land Agency, Wytheville, Va, 








PITTSBURGHW’S greatest industrial Real 

Estate: $10.00 secures alot. $5.00 to $10.00 a 

month pays forit. Write for booklet ‘‘L.’’ 
G. M. CYPHER & CO. 


McKeesport, Pa. 
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FOR EVERY AGE IN EVERY SEASON 


The joy of childhood, the strength of girlhood, the support of motherhood, the comforting solace of 
old age—SHREDDED WHEAT. 


SHREDDED WHEAT supplies the material for building the perfect bodies of growing children, for 
repairing muscular waste and replenishing energies expended in work or play. _It contains all the muscle-making, 
brain-building elements in the whole wheat, made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 


We have always believed in the “open door” in food manufacture. Every step in the process of manu- 
facturing SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT and TRISCUIT is open to the public. Our plant is visited 
every year by nearly 100,000 persons. ; 


Human ingenuity will never devise a process that will make corn or oats as digestible or as nutritious as 
whole wheat—the food of the human race for 4,000 years. 


For breakfast heat the Biscuit in oven to restore crispness, pour hot milk over it, add a little cream anda 
little salt; or, sweeten to taste. Shredded Wheat is also delicious and wholesome for any meal in combina- 
tion with fresh or preserved fruits. 


TRISCUIT is the same as the Biscuit except that it is compressed into a wafer and is used as a toast in 


place of white flour bread. Both the Biscuit and TRISCUIT should be heated in oven to restore crispness 
and flavor. All grocers sell them. 


Our New Illustrated Cock Book is sent Free. 
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